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Tue symmetry and order of the Creation, have been stud- 
ied during all ages by the most learned scholars and ardent 
admirers of physical beauty. The laws of being, as devel- 
oped in the human and the animal species, bear an intimate 
and striking analogy to the laws which govern the opera- 
tions of Nature in the growth of plants, and the composition 
and decomposition of the earthy and mineral formations 
which diversify, with features of interest, the crust of the 
globe we inhabit. Not more varied are the modifica- 
tions of temperature and of soil, of landscape scenery and 
of mineral wealth, than are the plants and trees which spring 
from the earth, and the races and tribes of men by which it 
isinhabited. And when it is seen that like produces like— 
that the almost infinite genera of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, bear an intimate relation to the variety of climate 
and soil where they subsist—that similar plants, however 
remote from each other, take root in a like soil and unfold 
their blossoms in an atmosphere of like temperature—that 
the same insects feed upon their leaves and imbibe their 
moisture, though thousands of miles may intervene of track- 
less waste, of foaming ocean, or of a country different in its 
formation and productions—the mind is impressed with the 
grandeur of Nature’s Laws, and led to their examination. 











Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By Atexanper Von Hum 
BOLDT. Translated from the German, by E. C. Orre. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publish 
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Nature, and attract to the study of her phenomena, inte! 
lects whose constituency and growth qualify them to luxy 
riate in such a field. Yet the Cosmical science is not cop. 
fined in its application to the earth and its adornments; jt. 
ample embraces include a review of the beauty and the 
harmony of the solar system, as well as of the stellar worlds 
beyond its bounds. Cosmos, then, is a science which pre 
sents not the prolixity of.dry details and doubtful hypotheses, 
but is rather an epic of fact, in which the imagination is fed 
upon beauties real as those of creation, and wonderful as its 
mysteries. The vivid imagery of the Cosmos is not drawn 
from the fancy of the poet or the romancer—it is not the 
mockery of scenic allusion and counterfeit feeling ; it is the 
reflection to the mind and the imagination, of the handiwork 
of the Almighty Artist, in the true mirror of Nature ;—or a 
presentation of Nature herself, in her real loveliness, to the 
eye of the admiring student. It is not only ascience, but it 
is a combination of sciences—-the grand result of all the in- 
quiries relative to the laws of Nature, their operations, and 
the beauty and glory they have wrought out and presented 
to the admiring faculties of man. It is not only a science, 
but it is the perfection of all the sciences which have for 
their object the development of the laws of the universe :—it 
is the esthetics of creation. 

As the science of Nature embraces many branches or sub- 
divisions, so has Nature endowed her children with many 
modifications of intellect and taste, as if to fit them for the 
diversified field in which they are called tolabor. The natu- 
ral historian and the botanist, when once within the charmed 
circle which bounds the mental view to their respective sci- 
ences, brave, alike, the exhalations of Brazilian marshes, and 
the anthropophagi of Central Africa. The chemist, in his 
laboratory, decomposes the commonest substances presented 
by the material creation, with the same rapt. admiration that 
chains to his instruments and his computations, the astrono- 
mer in his midnight watches. The spirit which impels the 
explorer of the mineral, kingdom, in the analysis and class!- 
fication of its productions, energizes the researches of the 
geologist on the mountains whence flow the Indus and the 
Burrempooter, and in the dim recesses of the volcanic Andes. 


Cosmos ijeads its pupils to the survey of all these; it pre- 
sents to them, as a science, the principles and the phenomers 
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of all the sciences here involved, stripped of the mysticisms 
that embarrass, the seeming incongruities that mislead, and 
the terrors of nature’s convulsions, that awe the unlettered 
savage, and curdle the blood and palsy the nerves of the timid 
and the weak. In short, it is the science which vails from 
the ignorant what inspires fear, which beautifies to the de- 
licate what might seem offensive, and unfolds to the eye of 
Taste, the glories and the beauties of creation as they were 
spread out to the first haman pair, when “the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted for joy”; when 
the ear drank in no sound save the anthems chanted to the 
Creator’s praise. 

The mental characteristics of Alexander Von Humboldt, 
are such as to eminently qualify him for the task he has un- 
dertaken—that of reducing to form, the varied principles and 
phenomena of the Cosmical science. [Endowed with a ge- 
nius which would have fitted him for the walks of poetry or 
of art, and a fortune sufficient for his utmost need, his incli- 
nations led him, in his youth, to the pursuit of the natural 
sciences. So great was his proficiency, that, at the early age 
of twenty-three, he was appointed first assessor of the Prus- 
sian mines. He soon afterwards commenced his travels, 
which have consumed the greater portion of a life, now 
lengthened to above fourscore years, In the evening of that 
life, and under the patronage of the royal House of Branden- 
burg, he composed his great work. That work is the result 
of more than fifty years of investigation of almost every por- 
tion of the habitable globe, and the most learned authors in 
every tongue. As might be expected, it is no collection of 
dry details, calculated to interest the scientific reader alone ; 
on the contrary, the flowers of fancy are richly strown among 
the fruits of research, and the most recondite laws of nature 
unfolded and exposed in a language at once truthful and 
imaginative. Of the hundred volumes, of which Humboldt 
is said to be the author—comprising the most profound trea- 
tises on the various sciences which have come under his 
investigation—these last, which he has submitted or designs 
to submit to the public, are a rich resume most tasteful and 
comprehensive. Where commences a special consideration 
of the subject, we make a short extract: 


“Tue first and most general consideration in the Cosmos is that of the 
contents of space—the distribution of matter, or of creation, as we are wont 
to designate the assemblage of all that is and ever will be developed.— 
We see matter either agglomerated into rotating, revolving spheres of 
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different density and size, or scattered through space in the form of seg 
luminous vapor. If we consider first the cosmical vapor dispersed j, 
definite nebulous spots, its state of aggregation will appear constantly t, 
vary, sometimes appearing separated into round or elliptical disks, sing), 
or in pairs, occasionally connected by a thread of light; while, at anothe, 
time, these nebule occur in forms of larger dimensions, and are ithe; 
elongated, or variously branched, or fan-shaped, or appear like well-defined 
rings, inclosing a dark interior. It is conjectured that these bodies arp 
undergoing variously developed formative processes, as the cosmical vapor 
becomes condensed in conformity with the laws of attraction, either royna 
one or more of the nuclei. Between two and three thousand of such yp. 
resolvable nebule, in which the most powerful telescopes have hitherto 
been unable to distinguish the presence of stars, have been counted, and 
their positions determined.” 
* * * * * * * * 


“ Nebulous stars must not be confounded either with irregularly-shaped 
nebulous spots, properly so called, whose separate parts have an unequal 
degree of brightness (and which may perhaps, become concentrated into 
stars as their circumference contracts), nor with the so-called planetary 
nebulw, whose circular or slightly eval disks manifest in all their parts a 
perfect uniform degree of faint light. Nebulous stars are not merely ac. 
cidental bodies projected upon a nebulous ground, but are a part of the 
nebulous matter constituting one mass with the body which it surrounds. 
The not unfrequently considerable magnitude of their apparent diameter, 
and the remote distance from which they are revealed to us, show that 
both the planetary nebule and the nebulous stars must be of enormous 
dimensons. New and ingenious considerations of the different influence 
exercised by distance on the intensity of light of a disk of appreciable di- 
ameter, and of a single self-luminous point, render it not improbable that 
the planetary nebule are very remote nebulous stars, in which the differ- 
ence between the central body and the surrounding nebulous covering can 
no longer be detected by our telescopic instruments. 

“ The magnificent zones of the southern heavens, between 50° and 80’, 
are especially rich in nebulous stars, and in compressed unresolvable ne- 
bule. The larger of the two Magellanic clouds, which circle round the 
starless, desert pole of the south, appears, according to the most recent 
researches, as ‘a collection of clusters of stars, composed of globular clus- 
ters and nebulz of different magnitude, and of large nebulous spots not 
resolvable, which, producing a general brightness in the field of view, 
form, as it were, the back-ground of the picture.’ The appearance of 
these clouds, of the brightly-beaming constellation Argo, of the Milky 
Way between Scorpio, the Centaur, and the Southern Cross, the pictur- 
esque beauty, if one may so speak, of the whole expanse of the southern 
celestial hemisphere, has left upon my mind an effaceable impression— 
The zodiacal light, which rises in a pyramidal form, and constantly con 
tributes, by its mild radiance, to the external beauty of the tropical nights, 
is either a vast nebulous ring, rotating between the Earth and Mars, or 
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less probably, the exterior stratum of the solar atmosphere. Besides 
these luminous clouds and nebulw of definite form, exact and correspond- 
ing observations indicate the existence and the general distribution of an 
apparently non-lumipous, infinitely-divided matter, which possesses a force 
of resistance, and manifests its presence in Encke’s, and perhaps also in 
Riela’s comet, by diminishing their eccentricity and shortening their pe- 
riod of revolution. Of this impeding, ethereal and cosmical matter, it may 
be supposed that it is in motion; that it gravitates, notwithstanding its 
original tenuity ; that it is condensed in the vicinity of the great mass of 
the Sun; and, finally, that it may, for myriads of ages, have been aug- 
mented by the vapor emanating from the tails of comets.” 


There is a striking and beautiful analogy between the de- 
velopment of celestial formations, and the progress from the 
original elements to maturity, of the productions of our 
globe. As, in the human family, we find individuals, in ev- 
ery stage of advancement, from birth to maturity and death 
—so, in the sidereal universe, do we discover every degree 
of planetary development, from the rarest nebular vapor to 
the densest interior of those formations. It is believed, that, 
by the aid of instruments, imperfect as they are, a change of 
appearance, owing to nebular condensation, has already 
been discovered in the constellations Andromeda and Argo, 
and the nebulous portion of Orion. 


Passing from the nebulous to the stellar regions, the same 
variation of density is found. The comparative solidity of 
the superior and inferior planets, is illustrated by contrasting 
the respective densities of iron and wood, or of wood and 
water. The rotatory periods of these planets, vary and in- 
crease with their distance from the sun, with the exceptions 
of Mars and Saturn, in reference to the Earth and Jupiter. 
The outermost of these planets, are attended in their revolu- 
tions around the sun by fourteen or more satellites, or se- 
condary planets, all of which, with the exception of that 
pertaining to the earth, are beyond the orbits of the Asteroi- 
dal system. Judging from discoveries already made, these 
satellites revolve around their respective primaries, in the 
same length of time that is required for one revolution on 
their own axes, thus always presenting the same surface to 
thebeholder. “These cosmical revelations,” says Humboldt, 
“involuntarily remind us of nearly similar conditions in the 
intellectual world, where, in the domain of deep research 
into the mysteries and the primeval creative forces of na- 
ture, there are regions similarly turned away from us, and 
‘pparently unattainable, of which only a narrow margin has 
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revealed itself, for thousends of years, to the human ming 
appearing, from time to time, either glimmering in true o, 
delusive light.” It is worthy of note, that the satellites, wit) 
the exception of those belonging to Uranus, revolve around 
their primaries from west to east, as the primaries revoly, 
around the center of our system. 

There is one phenomenon connected with the solar system, 
if not with our earth, which has created in astronomers th¢ 
liveliest interest. We allude to the fall of aerolites, or stay 
snuffs, as the Germans vulgarly termed them, supposing the 
celestial luminaries were undergoing the process of snutling. 
In opposition to various hypotheses on this subject, it is be. 
lieved these meteoric creations have an orbit around the 
sun, which orbit is intersected by the earth in its annual rey- 
olution, and that, on the recurrence of each intersection, a 
portion of the meteoric stream is abstracted to swell the 
volume of our planet. This meteoric stream is supposed to 
be somewhat analogous to the rings of Saturn ; these rings 
being composed, as it is thought, of an infinite number of 
small, but “most intimately-connected cosmical bodies.”— 
The cause of the changes in the periods of these meteoric 
visitations, is not yet confidently explained ; although Olbers 
predicts a recurrence of a spectacle, as glorious as that of 
1833, between the 12th and 14th of Nov, 1867. + 

In reference to the ¢ranslatory motion of the solar system, 
a subject numerically difficult because of its real and appar- 
ent character, Humboldt has the following passages : 


“ AccorpinG to the admirable researches of Argelander at Abo, who 
has extended and more perfectly developed the work begun by William 
Herschel and Prevost, the Sun moves in the direction of the constellation 


Hercules, and probably, from the combination of the observations made of 


537 stars, toward a point lying (at the equinox of 1792°5) at 257 
49/7 R.A., and 28° 497 N.D. It is extremely difficult, in investigations 
of this nature, to separate the absolute from the relative motion, and to 
determine what is alone owing to the solar system. 

“If we consider the proper, and not the perspective motions of the 
stars, we shall find many that appear to be distributed in groups, having 
an opposite direction ; and facts hitherto observed do not, at any rate, ren- 
der it a necessary assumption that all parts of our starry stratum, or the 
whole of the stellar islands ‘filling space, should move round one large 
unknown luminous or non-luminous central body. The tendency of the 
human mind to investigate ultimate and highest causes certainly inclines 
the intellectual activity, no less than the imagination of mankind, to adopt 
such an hypothesis. Even the Stagirite proclaimed that ‘every thing 
which is moved must be referable to a motor, and that there would be no 
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ond to the concatenation of causes if there were not one primordial immo- 
yable motor.’ ” 


Descending from the sidereal, to a consideration of telluric 
phenomena, we are scarcely less impressed with the magnif- 
icence of Nature and her operations, That her controlling 
laws are identical, throughout the illimitable extent of the 
universe, may be readily believed, if we adopt the opinion 
that all the orbs of our system, with the remotest suns wheel- 
ing in the infinite cycles of space, were of one primordial, 
nebulous origin. The changes going on in the character 
and arrangements of our globe, become obvious, when we 
reflect that chemical and Plutonian forces are continually 
carrying on the work of decomposition within the earth; 
that the cooling of the lava, as it issues from the volcano and 
rushes down its sides, leaves it ina new form and differing in 
other of its characteristics ; that substances of an animal and 
vegetable ; nature are undergoing the process of petrifaction ; 
and that agglomerations of calcareous and infusorial precipi- 
tates, are ever growing in the watery element. 

The physical geography of the earth, presents highly in- 
teresting and remarkable features to the student of the 
Cosmos. Before the discovery of America, the idea was 
conceived, of the existence of a continent, balancing that al- 
ready known. In imagination—so firmly had this idea taken 
possession of the mind—from the utmost limits of the Azores, 
the bold shores of this terra-incognita could be seen, looming 
up, far away in the Hesperian ocean. The hypothesis orig- 
inated in the involuntary conception, that the symmetry and 
harmony of the terrestrial creation, demanded an antipodean 
race and country. It is estimated that about two-thirds of 
the habitable globe lies north of the equator ; a circumstance, 
which, unquestionably, is intimately related to its pyramidal 
form. This form is observable in the geography of both the 
continents, and the principal islands; the former running 
south in variously articulated peninsulas, terminating in capes 
at their southern extent, Weleave to others, the discussion 
of the question, whether the indented and irregular form of 
countries, has an influence upon the civilization and refine- 
ment of their inhabitants. 


“Eacu portion of the earth has, however, its peculiar and characteristic 
beauty: to the tropics belong diversity and grandeur in the forms of 
plants; to the north, the aspect of tracts of meadow-land, and the periodic 
and long-desired revival of nature at the earliest breath of the gentle 
breezes of spring. Asin the Musacce (Pisang) we have the greatest ex- 
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pansion, so in the Casuarinw and in the needle-tree wo have the gregt,. 
contraction of the leaf vessels. Firs, Thuja, and Cypresses, constityte , 
northern flora which is very uncommon in the plains of the tropics. Tho), 
ever-verdant green enlivens the dreary winter landscape, and proclaims 
the inhabitants of the north that, even when snow and ice have coyor.; 
the ground, the inner life of vegetation, like Promethean fire, is never oy. 
tinguished on our planet. 

“Every zone of vegetation has, besides its own attractions, a peculig; 
character, which calls forth in us special impressions. Referring here op|, 
to our own native plants, I would ask, who does not feel himself various. 
ly affected beneath the somber shade of the beech, on hills crowned wit 
scattered pines, or in the midst of grassy plains, where the wind rustle: 
among the trembling leaves of the birch? As, in different organic beings, 
we recognize a distinct physiognomy, and as descriptive botany and z0\). 
ogy are, in the strict definition of the words, merely analytic classifications 
of animal and vegetable forms, so there is also a certain physiognomy of 
nature exclusively peculiar to each portion of the earth, The idea which 
the artist wishes to indicate by the expressions ‘ Swiss nature’ or ‘ Italian 
skies,’ is based on a vague sense of some local characteristic. The azun 
of the sky, the form of the clouds, the vapory mist resting in the distance, 
the luxuriant development of plants, the beauty of the foliage, and the out. 
line of the mountains, are the elements which determine the total impres. 
sion produced by the aspect of any particular region.” 


The narrowness of our limits, forbids more than a brief 
allusion to even the most important branches of the cosmical 
science ; still, we cannot forbear presenting to our readers, a 
few of M. Humboldt’s reflections upon the social and civil 
phenomena resulting from political compositions and rela- 
tions. 


“ ALCHEMY, magic, and mystic fancies, deprived by scholastic phraseol- 
ogy of all poetic charm, corrupted here, as elsewhere, in the Middle Ages, 
the true results of inquiry; but still the Arabs have enlarged the views ot 
nature, and given origin to many new elements of knowledge, by their in. 
defatigable and independent labors, while, by means of careful translations 
into their own tongue, they have appropriated to themselves the fruits o! 
the labors of earlier cultivated generations. Attention has been justly 
drawn to the great difference existing in the relations of civilization be 
tween immigrating Germanic and Arabian races. The former became 
cultivated after their immigration ; the latter brought with them from their 
native country not only their religion, but a highly-polished language, and 
the graceful blossoms of a poetry which has not been wholly devoid of 
influence on the Provengals and Minnesingers. 

“The Arabs possessed remarkable qualifications alike for appropriating 
to themselves, and again diffusing abroad, the seeds of knowledge and 
general intercourse, from the Euphrates to the Guadalquiver, and to the 
south of Central Africa. They exhibited an unparalleled mobility of chat- 
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pane 
acter, and a tendency to amalgamate with the nations whom they con- 
quered, wholly at variance with the repelling spirit of the Israelitish 
castes, While, at the same time, they adhered to their national character, 


— 


and the traditional recollections of their original home, notwithstanding 
their constant ehange of abode. No other race presents us with more 
striking examples of extensive land journeys, undertaken by private indi- 
viduals, not only for purposes of trade, but also with the view of collect- 
ing information, surpassing in these respects the travels of the Buddhist 
priests of Thibet and China, Marco Polo, and the Christian missionaries, 
who were sent on an embassy to the Mongolian prinees. Important ele- 
ments of Asiatic knowledge reached Europe through the intimate relations 
existing between the Arabs and the natives of India and China (for at tho 
close of the seventh century, under the ealifate of the Ommajades, the 
Arabs had already extended their conquests to Kasehgar, Kabul, and the 
Punjaub.) The acute investigations of Reinaud have taught us the 
amount of knowledge regarding India that may be derived from Arabian 
sources. The incursion of the Moguls into China certainly disturbed the 
intercourse with the nations beyond the Oxus, but the Moguls soon sery- 
ed to extend the international relations of the Arabs, from the light thrown 
on geography by their observations and careful investigations, from the 
evasts of the Dead Sea to those of Western Africa, and from the Pyrenees 
to Scherif Edrisi’s marsh lands of Wanegarah, in the interior of Africa. 
According to the testimony of Frahn, Ptolemy’s geography was transla- 
ted into Arabie by order of the Calif Mamun, between the years 813 and 
833; and it is not improbable that several fragments of Marinus Tyrius, 
which have not eome down to us, were employed in this translation.” 


The beautiful connection between Art and Nature, is ob- 
servable in the advancement of the former, co-equally rapid, 
with the discoveries in the latter. The imagination, which 
constitutes the capital-in-trade of the poet, is fired with new 
and sublime images of the picturesque in nature, and the ro- 
mantic in history, when the explorer narrates the account of 
the discovery of new climes, and new races of men. As the 
poetry of the troubadours, was colored by the scenery and 
history of the countries and nations of western Asia, for cen- 
turies subsequent to the crusades, so have the sublimities of 
American landscape and the peculiarities of aboriginal char- 
acter, formed a noteworthy feature in Anglo-Saxon Letters. 
And what is more common, than, for the prisoner in his cell, 
to look out upon the unfettered bird winging his course thro’ 
the air, or even upon the running stream, and enhance, by com- 
paring their freedom with his own, his appreciation of human 
liberty? The following passages bear upon this subject: 


“Accorpine to my idea, the historical recognition of the gradual ex- 
‘ension of natural science in the two spheres of terrestrial and celestial 
VOL. ¥. 19 
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knowledge (geography and astronomy) is associated with certain perioa, 
and certain active intellectual events, which impart a peculiar charge:,. 
and coloring to those epochs. Such, for instance, were the undertak;,.. 
which led Europeans into the Euxine, and permitted them to conject el 
the existence of another sea-shore beyond the Phasis; the expeditions ;, 
tropical lands rich in gold and incense; the passage through the Weste, 
Straits, or the opening of that great maritime route on which were di. 
covered, at long intervals of time, Cerne and the Hesperides, the northe;, 
tin and amber lands, the volcanic islands of the Azores, and the No» 
Continent of Columbus, south of the ancient settlement of the Seand 
vians. ‘To the consideration ofthe movements which emanated from ; 
basin of the Mediterranean, and the most northern part of the neighborin- 
Arabian Gulf, and of the expeditions on the Euxine and to Ophir, sueceed, 
in my historical delineation, the campaigns of the Macedonian conqueror 
and his attempts to fuse together the west and the east; the influen 
exercised by Indian maritime trade and by the Alexandrian Institute under 
the Ptolemies; the universal dominior of the Romans under the Caesars 
and, lastly, the taste evinced by the Arabs for the study of nature and of 
natural forces, especially with reference to astronomy, mathematies, and 
practical chemistry, a taste that exercised so important and beneficial an 
influence. According to my view, the series of events which suddenly 
enlarged the sphere of ideas, excited a taste for the investigation of physica! 
Jaws, and animated the efforts of men to arrive at the ultimate compre. 
hension of the universe as a whole, terminated with the acquisition of an 
entire hemisphere which had till then lain concealed, and which constituted 
the greatest yeographical discovery ever made. Since this period, as we 
have already remarked, the human mind has brought forth great and nob: 
fruits without the incitement of external occurrences, and, as the effect ot 
its own inherent power, developed simultaneously in all directions.” 

* * * - * 1K ‘* 

“Tf art may be said to dwell within the magic circle of the imagination, 
the extension of knowledge, on the other hand, especially depends on 
contact with the external world, and this beeemes more manifold and close 
in proportion with the increase of general intercourse. The creation of 
new organs (instruments of observation) increases the intellectual and 
not unfrequently the physical powers of man. More rapid than light, the 
closed electric current conveys thought and will to the remotest distance. 
Forces, whose silent operation in elementary nature, and in the delicate 
cells of organic tissues, still escape our senses, will, when recognized, 
employed, and awakened to higher activity, at some future time enter 
within the sphere of the endless chain of means which enables man to su)- 
ject to his control separate domains of nature, and to approximate to 4 
more animated recognition of the Universe as a Whole.” 


_We take leave of this great work, regretting both the bre- 
vity of the time, and the narrowness of the space, we were 
xble to devote to its consideration. 
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The Lifeof John Calvin. By Tuomas H. Dyer. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1850. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Tur life of Calvin! There is intense interest in the very 

hrase; it stirs at once the soul of the scholar, the philan- 
thropist, the theologian. So long as the world’s annals are 
sought for instruction or pleasure, so long shall the name 
of John Calvin recall to mind the rejuvenation of literature 
which sprang from the Reformation, the dark scenes of the 
sixteenth century, among which the martyrdom of Servetus 
looms up with terrible distinctness, and the fierce wars of 
doctrine which have resulted in stamping upon so large a 
portion of the Christian Church, the stern tenets of the Ge- 
nevan minister. 

Though we do not purpose writing a history of the Re- 
formation, or any portion of it, yet an intelligent considera- 
tion of the work in question, demands of us a glance at the 
condition of the Church. We therefore propose to note, very 
briefly, a few prominent points in its character, after which 
we shall attempt a hasty sketch of his life, closing with an 
opinion of the book. 


Religionists notoriously look upon their subject from a 
single point of view, and that with their field of vision often 
circumscribed by the most narrow and ungenerous prejudices. 
The doctrine of infallibiity is by no means indigenous in 
Rome, alone; on the contrary, intelligent Protestants must 
allow that the balance of charity has often been against them- 
selves. Never was this more evidently the ease than during 
the progress of the Reformation ; that glorious era to which 
all devout Christians without the Catholic pale, look grate- 
fully back as a second spiritual redemption. Not but that 
Rome set the example, of persecution, and established pre- 
cedents of unequaled horror, as was inevitable from her long 
course of corruption and power; still, it is marvelous to see 
with what readiness the men who had declaimed most loud- 
ly against intolerance and vice, as soon as they had slipped 
from their own limbs the fetters of Mother Church, hastened 
to rivet them on the feet of weak dissenters from their own 
creed. We say this to indicate our freedom from tyrannical 
bias; to show that we shall look upon the Christian Chureh 
as a whole, and aim to do each sect rigid justice. 
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Regarding Christianity from any quarter—with the ey, 
of Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist or Arian—we must acknoy. 
ledge that, as a religious system, its brightness has been o}). 
scured—its efliciency diminished—its purity deplorab!] V cor. 
rupted—since the day of its primitive glory. ‘To silene, 
infidel scruples, which this melancholy fact might plausib) 
engender, we must also admit that, upon the whole, its divine 
character has been amply proven by its reformatory action 
on the world. We are, then, to look at the subject in the 
light of Faith, and with a desire to ascertain the true causes 
of the declension of religious purity during the first fifteen 
centuries. 

Though schisms in faith began so early to vex the Church 
that we have records of seme of them in the New Testa- 
ment, itself, and though they seemed to increase with time, 
yet it was not till the era of Constantine that we can charge 
upon it absolute corruption. This unfortunate period, in- 
deed, was the prolific parent of the manifold woes which 
aiterwards befel the system. For religion to assimilate for- 
mally with politics, is an evil of sufficient magnitude, as all 
histor ‘y inconiestibly proves; but the Union of Christianity 
with Paganism at the same time, completes a conjunction of 
misfortunes which eould do scarce ly less than prove fatal to 
the spirit of true pie ty. The instant that it became fashion- 
able—a means oi ‘office, emolument, power—saw the seeds 
of corr uption sown with « prodigal hand. The Roman 
noble knew little dillerence hetween the worship of his 
Lares and that of some patron saint. so that his revenue was 
undiminished ; the Roman priest care] not whether he offi- 
ciated at the altar of Jupiter or St, Peter, if the latter service 
only brought its customary benefice; the Roman courtier 
would adore Satan himself, i if, by so doing, he pleased his 
sovereign. So with the people. The mi nide ‘ns could not 
object to a change which gave, them a Madonna, with all 
her divine prestiges, in place of their haughty aa ; which 
exchanged their Cupid for an infant Jesus ; which transform- 
ed, with only a change of name, the frigid observance of ves- 
1: al vows into the similar routine of Monastic life; which va- 
ried their worship of the goddess Februata, on whose espe- 
cial day they were wont to be regaled by the erotic effusions 
of her votive swains, into the almost identical observance of 
St. Valentine’s day, with its still enduring fopperies of love. 
And finally, the masses could not grumble at what, while i! 
was fashionable and legal, gave them, for the indulgence of 
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their blind reverence, as many and various objects of adora- 


tion under the nomes of saints, as they had previously wor- 
shiped in the temples of their heathen deities. 

lt is a sulicient reason for the corruption of the Roman 
Church, that it became the depositary of the vice and super- 
stition of the Raman State and people. It is no marvel that 
even the divine light of the gospel, paled within the foul and 
loathsome ;apars which surrounded it; it is rather a proof 
of its divinity, taat it was not altogether extinguished. 

That it still burned, and at times with marvelous brilliancy, 
is evidencel by the contentions in the Church itself—by the 
protest of ts mere enlightened members against the mum- 
meries andiniquity practiced—by the pure precepts handed 
down inthe chionicles of the fathers—and by the separate 
existence «f iselated bodies, who, like the Waldenses, pre- 
served, in their )wn quiet villages, the gentle practices and 
holy doctrines taught by Christ. But it was not from this 
source that reform was to come to the world; no gentle 
rivulet was recuired to cleanse away the Augean filth.— 
When reform same, it must come with the power of the 
cataract. Anc like a cataract, did the doctrines of Luther 
sweep ove: Clristendom; but it waSa cataract fed by innu- 
merable lesserstreams, whose sources, high in the mountains 
of the system \tself, were fed by avalanches melting in the 
sunheat o? pwgress, and whose torrents had accumulated 
with resis:less force, till they found a fitting channel in the 
bold and powerful mind of the Augustine confessor. 


The age wis ripe for reform. Eminent churchmen were 
inveighing londly against ecclesiastical abuses. “Nearly a 
century befor the appearance of Luther, Gerson, one of the 
greatest ornaments of the University of Paris, had persuaded 
that body to sdopt his opinion that the Pope was subordinate 
toageneral wuncil,” But it required a true man of progress 
to become m efiicient leader, Such a man was Luther. 
Once a devott monk—a reverent believer in the Pope’s sa- 
cred characta—he became startled at the grosser abuses 
which he saw practiced. Gradually, superstition yielded to 
his powers of intellect and soul, till he became ripe for his 
work. It has been urged against him, and is by Mr. Dyer, 
that he was a“ timid and cautious innovator ;” that “several 
years after 1517, when he first began to preach against in- 
dulgences, we find him still tolerating the invocation of 
saints, and adjressing his prayers to the Virgin Mary ;” and 
that he never Jeparted entirely from the Romish doctrine of 
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the Eucharist. These are the very factswhici mark the 
genuine son of progress; the man whose powers 2ontinually 
increased in scope and character, and who was capable of 
resigning a dogma for atruth. How different from the ip. 
fallibility of the Roman Pontiffs and their ‘Gerevan rival, 
Calvin. 

The bonds of unity once broken, the visible church flew 
into innumerable fragments. Like the creation d the Solar 
System, in the beautiful theory of La Place, tie grat central 
body, the Romish Church, in the action engerderet¢ by causes 
within it, threw off portions of itself, which likewise assumed 
distinct forms*and characters and motions of thei: own, and 
continued their revolutions around the pareat boly, though 
possessing with it no apparent ,commun‘cation.. Every 
where, arose reformers; some, pure-minded men, willing to 
dare any thing for the glory of God; others, ambitious of 
founding new sects; and others still, who were ready to 
espouse any cause that offered (as what pditical-religious 
changes do not?) inducements of selfish gratificetion. 


But we must not, in the outset, fall into the common error 
of estimating the amount of true religious itflueace by the 
success or popularity of a certain creed. The prevalence of 
neither Protestantism or Catholicism,’can peitivzly deter- 
mine the genuine piety of a people. The estaslishment of a 
doctrine depended more on the personal and prsitical influ- 
ence of its defenders, than any intrinsic causes. If preached 
by able men, and sanctioned by the state, it must succeed; 
if discouraged by the Government, it must languish Andit 
is a strong argument against a visible church, thatthe very 
causes which ensure its outward prosperity—7iz.—patron- 
age—infallibly ruin its purity. 

On this influence of the state, let us hear Mr.Dyer: 


“ Tue common observation'respecting the impolicy of yersecution, and 
its untitness to attain its ends, is one of those which we rither wish to be 
true, than in the majority of instances can prove to be sv. In Italy and 
Spain the government sneceeded in nipping the Reformition in the bud. 
In Germany the far greater part of the Emperor Charles’ dominions re- 
tained the faith of their bigoted master. Even in Stxony it may be 
doubted whether Luther would have succeeded in carryng out his views 
without the assistance of the elector. In our own country it is highly 
probable that there would have been no Reformation, «r, at all events, 
not till many years later, if it had not originated with the monarch ; and 
astrong proof of this are the three changes, which, atthe beck of its 
government, the nation made in its religion in about a quarter of a century. 
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In estimating thespread of truth, then, we should be care- 
ful to judge rather by the sprit the different sects manifest, 
than by the predominance of any particular one. 

To do jus:ice to ‘he character or history of Calvin alone, 
would require far more space than we can devote to this 
entire article. Oui survey must therefore be exceedingly 
rapid. 

John Calvin was Dorn at Noyon, in Picardy, on the 10th 
of July, 1509. His amily was respectable, his father being 
a notary inthe ecclesiastical court, and enabled to rear his 
children with tendeness and care, and give them such edu- 
cation as was generaly received by the families of the higher 
classes ;—with several of whom, indeed, they associated in 
childhood on terms of equality. ‘To this is ascribed the 
aristocratic tendency which marked his after life. As is so 
often the case with dstinguished men, he inherited his prom- 
inent traits of character from his mother; especially the 
ascetic religicus tone which colored his whole existence, and 
which led him, whil2 at school, to set himself up as the cen- 
sor of his companions. 

His natural powers were great. He possessed a wonder- 
ful strength of memory, and great acuteness and power of 
reasoning. Under the instruction of the renowned Mathurin 
Corderius, of Paris, he acquired the vigorous Latin ‘style of 
writing for which his works are noted. Being destined to 
the Church, his father had secured him the chaplaincy of la 
Gesine, at Noyon, before he reached the age of twelve; and 
early in his nineteenth year, obtained for him the living of 
Marteville. But his abilities seemed to indicate the law as 
a more congenial pursuit, and he abandoned his theologica 
studies for those of jurisprudence, though still retaining his 
living. 

At the University of Orleans, to which he repaired to pur- 
sue his legal studies, he was characterized by the strictest 
habits of temperance and the utmost devotion to learning. 
“After a moderate supper, he would spend half the night in 
study, and, in the morning, lie abed to reflect on what he had 
read. It was thus that he acquired his vast stores of know- 
ledge, but at the same time laid the foundation of those dis- 
orders which embittered his future life.” His reputation for 
learning, soon raised him to the rank of the first scholars in 
Europe, 

_ Though he still pursued his theological studies, yet he con- 
tinued his legal course at Bourges, the most famous law-school 
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in France. But here, his inclination te the tenets of +), 
Reformers became marked ; and on the leath of his tathe> 
in 1532, he abandoned the law, and tookup his residence »; 
Paris, devoting himself to theology, with tie ministry in vie, 

At this point, commences his active liv. With his faey 
ties matured and his mind rich in the leaming of the seloo! 
it is not strange that he continued to in@ease in reputation, 
His heterodox opinions, too, had become contirmed, and | 
began to mingle in the religious enterprises of the day. By 
lacking courage to face present dangers, his eflorts wer, 
mostly in a circuitous channel. Having on one occasion 
composed a sermon for a friend, the redor of tie Sorbonne. 
he instilled into it so much of heretical dcectrine tiat the latter 
was obliged to fly the city; and Calvii’s share of the per- 
formance having got wind, he was himsdf forced to abscond. 
After the excitement had subsided, he r¢urned,and for som 
time remained under the protection of Margaret of Valois, 
sister to the king, and one of the most berevolent and enlight- 
ened women of the age. But finally,in 1535, matters as- 
sumed such an aspect, in consequence cf some indiscretions 
on the part of the reformers, that he left the city for ever; and, 
after various wanderings, settled himsell,in the next year, at 
Geneva, the theater of his most important actions. 

He had not designed to stop in this city, but was partly 
persuaded and partly frightened into the step by Farel, who 
had partially established the Reformation there.’ 

Much of Calvin’s subsequent success at Geneva, originated, 
unquestionably in the peculiar circumstances under which he 
commenced his labors there. Farel, a man of unbounded 
courage and energy, and a powerful speaker, had broken 
down the first bulwarks of opposition, and prepared the way 
for a thorough ministry. The civil and religious strife, com- 
mingled, which had so long raged between the Genevese and 
the Duke of Savoy, had resulted in the discomfiture of the 
latter, and the alienation of the city from the Romish doc- 
trines. Together with the ecclesiastical rule, Geneva had 
thrown off the Catholic faith, and the new government form- 
ed was a species of Republic, into which were interwoven 





* “ He therefore called upon the traveler, and endeavored to persuade him to remain at Geneva 
Calvin at first excused himself, alleging that he did not wish to accept a public office, and had de 
termined to devote his life to retirement and study, Finding persuasion of no avail, Farel assumed 
the air and prerogatives of an apostle ; and with that manner and voice which had often inspired 
thousands with awe, threatened Calvin with God’s curse upon all his undertakings if he refused hs 
aid in so pressing a conjuncture. Calvin was so alarmed and shaken by this denunciation, that be 
— his projected journey, as if, be says, God had laid his hand upon him out of heaves. ~ 
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the interests of the Church. This, of course, gave Farel and 
the other ministers, great power. 

It was during this contest, that Bonnivard, the amiable 

rior of St. Victor, was treacherously seized by the emissa- 
ries of Savoy, In 1530, and, after being thrust into a dungeon 
in the castle of Chillon, where, chained to a ring in one of the 
seven upright stone columns to which prisoners were fasten- 
ed, he wore out a frightful captivity of six years of dark and 
solitary confinement,” How his reason endured this terrible 
ordeal, is not the least singular of the conjectures to which 
the circumstance gives rise. It is a theme which even the 
muse of Byron has deemed not unworthy the immortality of 
his song. 

We cannot follow Calvin and Farel through the detail of 
their labors, ‘T'wo men better fitted for coadjutors, seldom 
meet. The one vehement, courageous, and a powerful out- 
door orator; the other, learned and logical, prudent and 
crafty, and precisely adapted tothe pulpit: both, at the same 
time, harmonizing in their views, and inflexible in resolve. 
We must be content with saying that they entered into the 
work with dauntless energy; and an idea of the labor they 
imagined themselves bound to perform, and their manner of 
doing it,can be gained best from quoting Mr. Dyer’s own 
words : 


“GREAT, indeed, as well as sudden, were the alterations now attempted 
by the ministers. The transition was almost as abrupt and striking as 
if aman, after spending all Saturday night at an opera or masquerade, 
should, without any preparation, walk into a Friends’ meeting on the 
Sabbath morning. The minds of the people had not been prepared for 
it Lively and excitable, the Genevese citizen had till recently indulged 
in an almost unbounded license. He loved dancing and music, and when 
the season allowed of it, enjoyed those amusements in the open air. The 
doors of numerous wine-shops lay always invitingly open; and in rainy 
weather, or to those whose dancing days were over, offered, in addition to 
their liquor, the stimulus of a game of cards. Numerous holidays, be- 





* “For six years he was fastened by a chain to a massive stone pillar; his only liberty the length 
of his chain ; moving continually around the column like a wild beast—trenching the pavement 
with his perpetual and regular footsteps—harassed by the fear that his captivity was, after all, of no 


service to his country, and that Geneva and he were doomed to a never ending bondage.” 
Alexandre Dumas. 





t ‘* My hair is gray, though not with years; 
Nor grew it white 
In asingle night 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears : 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose ; 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned and barred—forbidden fare.’'-- The Prosoner of Cillén 
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sides Sundays, released the weary tradesman from his warehouse or };, 
shop, to seek recreation in the form most agreeable to him. Masquerade, 
and other mummeries were frequent, but above all a wedding was tj, 
source of supreme excitement and delight. As the bells rung out a joy. 
ous carol, the bride repaired to church, surrounded by her female frieng, 
and companions, each adorned as fancy led, or as taste admonished, tha: 
her charms might be set off to the best advantage ; and, on returnin, 
home, the féte was concluded by feasting, music, dancing, and revelry 
Worship, such as it was, showed the cheerful side of religion. No eterna! 
fiat of reprobation haunted the sinner with the thoughts of a doom whic! 
it was impossible to escape. Purgatory opened the way to Paradise, and 
purgatory could be abridged by the masses of the priest. Nay, religioy 
shed its benign influence even over the temporal affairs of the devour 
Catholic; and a few credos and pater nosters, a little holy water, or an of. 
fering at the shrine of the patron saint, was sufficient, or believed to be 
sufficient, to avert many of the calamities of life. The silver tone of the 
convent bells, echoing from the mountains, or stealing softly over the 
tranquil surface of the lake, preserved all within their sound from bad 
weather, ghosts, enchantments, and even Satan himself. But this magic 
power they possessed not, unless the priest first consecrated them to the 
Virgin, their peculiar patroness, and, as it were, ruler of the air. Bells 
about to be hung were carried to the font dressed out like a child to be 
baptized. Sponsors stood for them, and in this guise, as in a real bap. 
tism, they were sprinkled with water, and smeared with oi! and chrism.— 
On these occasions costly dinners were given, and even in poor villages 
one hundred gold crowns were sometimes spent in the ceremony. 


“Indulged with moderation, many of the relaxations above alluded to, 
were innocent; but it must be admitted that they were carried to excess 
in Geneva, and that the greatest dissoluteness of manners prevailed— 
Reckless gaming, drunkenness, adultery, blasphemy, and all sorts of vice 
and wickedness abounded. Prostitution was sanctioned by the authority 
of the state, and the public stews were placed under the superintendence 
of a woman elected by the council, and called the Reine du bordel. The 
registers abound with entries respecting the regulations of these Pande- 
moniums. If the manners of the laity were corrupt, those of the clergy 
were as bad, or worse. The authentic documents just referred to, bear 
frequent evidence of their profligacy. The canons of St. Peter, whose 
office conferred upon them a share in the spiritual government of the city, 
were particularly notorious for their misconduct. They paraded their 
vices with so much effrontery, that in 1530 the Genevese refused to pay 
them the tithes, which were so unblushingly applied to the purposes of 
debauchery ; and they were obliged to solicit the interference of Friburgh 
in order to obtain their money. Their ignorance was on.a par with their 
profligacy; and during the progress of the Reformation, the Genevese 
clergy publicly admitted before the council, that they were not learned 
enough either to maintain or to refute the doctrine of the mass, and the 
authority of human traditions. 
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“That these vices and disorders demanded a large measure of reform 
can not be disputed. It was not, however, in human nature, that long 
confirmed habits like these should be extirpated all at once: they required, 
rather, to be gradually ameliorated by better education and example. Yet 
such was the task attempted by the evangelical ministers. Nor did they 
stop there; but in their zeal for reforming what was wrong, they fre- 
quently overstepped the bounds of discretion, and confounded what was 
really innocent in the same anathema with what was fundamentally vi- 
cious. Cards and dancing, plays and masquerades, were absolutely pro- 
hibited, as well as the graver vices before enumerated. All holidays, 
except Sunday, were abolished, and that was observed with the strictness 
of the Jewish sabbath. Marriage was ordered to be solemnized with as 
little show as possible. Instead of the joyous féte it had hitherto been, 
it was converted into a purely religious ceremony, and sanctified by a 
sermon. Ifthe bride or her companions adorned themselves in a fashion 
contrary to what was evangelized, they were punished with imprisonment. 
The church bells were dismantled and cast into cannon; and thus their 
cheerful carols converted into the harsh thunder of war. The citizens 
were strictly enjoined to attend the sermons, and to be at home by nine 
o'clock in the evening ; and tavern keepers were ordered to see that their 
customers observed these regulations.” 


The ultimate result of these strict measures, and a quarrel 
with their clerical brethren, was, the banishment in 1538, of 
the zealous reformers from the city. After several ineffectual 
attempts to procure a reversion of the decree, though always 
without any retraction of their errors, they bade adieu to the 
hope, and took up their abode—Calvin at Strasburgh and 
Neufchatel. 


During his residence at Strasburgh, Calvin increased in 
reputation, but became sadly embarrassed in his pecuniary 
affairs. About this time, too, he became convinced that it 
was necessary to marry: and the history of the matter we 
shall copy, as giving a good idea of his singularly unimagi- 
native and passionless nature : 


“Yer in spite of the distressed state of his pecuniary affairs, Calvin 
was at this time looking for a wife to help him to bear his burdens, Cal- 
vin in love is indeed a peculiar phase of bis history. He had now arrived 
at the sufficiently mature age of thirty; and as his imagination had never 
been very susceptible, so, in the business of choosing a helpmate, he was 
guided wholly by motives of prudence and convenience. In fact he left 
the matter entirely to his friends, just as one would buy a horse or any 
other thing; giving them instructions as to the sort of article he wanted. 
Writing to Farel on the 19th of May, 1539, he says, ‘I will now speak 
more plainly about marriage. I know not if any one mentioned to you 
her whom I wrote about before the departure of Michael; but I beseech 
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you ever to bear in mind what I seek for in a wife. Iam not one of yoy, 
mad kind of lovers who doat even upon faults, when once they are take, 
by beauty of person. The only beauty that entices me, is that she he 
chaste, obedient, humble, economical, patient ; and that there be hopes 
that she wi!l be solicitous about my health. If therefore you think jt e,. 
pedient tbat I should marry, bestir yourself, lest somebody else anticipate 
you. But if you think otherwise, let us drop the subject altogether. jy 
fact Calvin’s wretched health, even at this period of his life, led him tp» 
seek for a nurse rather than a wife. From another letter to Fare), dated 
the 6th of February, 1540, it appears that a young German lady, rich, and 
of noble birth, had been proposed to him. Both the brother of the lady 
and his wife were anxious that Calvin should espouse her. The latter. 
however, serupled on two grounds; beeause the lady was unacquainted 
with French, and because he was afraid that she might think too much of 
her birth and education. If the marriage was to take place, he insisted 
that his bride should learn French ; but on her requiring time to consider 
on this, Calvin dispatched his brother and a friend, to fetch him home an. 
other lady, and congratulates himself on the escape he hashad. He speaks 
in high terms of his fresh choice. Matters had gone so far that he invited 
Farel to come and officiate at his wedding, which was to take place before 
the 10th of the following March. It appears, however, from another let. 
ter to the same friend, dated on the 21st of June, 1540, that this match, of 
which he had thought so highly, was also broken off. His brother Anthony 
and another friend had actually arranged the marriage; but a few days 
after their return to Strasburgh, Calvin heard some particulars regarding 
the lady which induced him to send his brother back to cance} the contract. 
After these failures Calvin expresses a doubt whether he should prosecute 
his matrimonial project any further. Soon afterward, however, by the 
advice of Bucer, he married Odelette or Idelette de Bures, the widow of 
an Anabaptist at Strasburgh, whom he had converted. Idelette is repre- 
sented as a fine woman; but it does not appear whether she brought her 
husband any money.” 


The change in affairs at Geneva, proved most unfortunate. 
The successors of the exiled ministers were without courage 
or principle ; and, notwithstanding their most strenuous ex- 
ertions, unbounded license soon prevailed. - Calvin, in one 
of his letters, accuses these men of the most licentious and 
immoral practices. A lamentable view fof the reformed 
church. 

Both the banished ministers were finally invited back, and 
both refused to go. But the demand for Calvin finally be- 
came so urgent that he consented; having hesitated till he 
had made his return assume the air of a triumph. Every 
thing now was in hisown hands. Some difficulties were a! 
times experienced in enforcing his discipline, but they were 
always vanquished by constancy and tact. His treatment 
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of Servetus some erbint w dale ned his influence, but it con- 
tinued sufficiently strong till his death. 

This crowning act of persecution is the great blot on Cal- 
vin's character. It is in vain that his disciples strive to 
extenuate ; in a letter, written seven years previous to it, he 

roclaimed an intention never to allow Servetus to leave Ge- 
neva aliveif he once entered it. It was Calvin who denounc- 
ed him to the court of Vienne—who strained every nerve 
to furnish proofs for his conviction—who caused his arrest 
at Geneva, where he had lived in disguise in the most orderly 
manner, and as he was onthe eve of departure—who con- 
ducted his prosecution in person—for offences in no way 
connected with the Genevan jurisdiction—who subjected him 
tothe most ungenerous treatment while in prison—and who, 
finally, procured his condemnation and execution at the hand 
of the Council. He disclaims any intention of having him 
burned ; but, as he had entirely revised the penal code of the 
city, pene left the law of death by fire, for heresy, on the 
statute-book, he is guilty of more than consenting to its 
execution on one solitary victim. Here we will quote 
again : 

“A LITTLE way from the city of Geneva rises a gentle but extended 
eminence, called Champey, or Champel, the place appointed for the execu- 
tion of Servetus. Early in the morning of the 27th of October, he was 
led from prison to undergo hisdoom. As the procession slowly aseended 
the hill, the stake appeared in sight,though partly hidden by the oak 
branches which had been heaped around it, still bearing their autumnal 
leaves. A crowd had gathered round the spot where he was to undergo 
his sentence, and to escape from his earthly judges to the presence of a 
higher and infallible tribunal. Arrived at the summit of the hill, he fell 
onthe earth in an attitude of prayer; and while he Jay absorbed in his 
devotions, Farel thus addressed the assembled multitude: ‘ See,’ said he, 
‘the power of Satan, when he hath once gotten possession of us! This 
man is particularly learned, and it may be that he thought he was doing 
right; but now the devil hath him. Beware, lest the same thing happen 
to yourselves!’ 


“ Fare), who had been with Servetus since seven o’clock in the morning, . 
had not ceased exhorting him to acknowledge his errors; but so far was 
he from doing this, that he persisted in saying that he suffered unjustly, 
that he was led as a victim to the slaughter; at the same time beseeching 
God to have mercy on his accusers. At last Farel said: ‘Do you, who 
are so great a sinner, attempt to justify yourself? I had determined to 
accompany you till your last breath, and to exhort all to pray for you, in 
hope that you would edify the people; but if you continue te speak as 
you do, I will resign you to the judgment of God, and abide with you no 
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longer.’ Hereupon, continues Farel, he was silent, and spoke not again 
in the same manner. . 

“When Servetus arose from his devotions, Farel exhorted him to a3. 
dress the people; but sighs and groans almost choked his utterance, an, 
all that he could utter was,‘O,God! O,God! Wh®n Farel asked hip 
if he had nothing else to say, he replied, ‘ What can I speak of but o: 
God? Farel now told him, that ifhe had a wife or a child, and wished te 
make his will, there was a notary present; but to this suggestion Serye:), 
made no answer. Ata hint of Farel’s, he requested the assembled my). 
titude to pray for him ; but to the last moment he could not be induces 
to address Christ as the eternal son of God. 

“ About mid-day, Servetus was led to the stake. Before it lay a large 
block of wood on which he was to sit. An iron chain encompassed }js 
body, and held him to the stake; his neck was fastened to it by a strong 
cord, which encircled it several times. On his head was placed a crowy 
of plaited straw and leaves, strewed with sulphur to assist in suffocating 
him. At his girdle were suspended both his printed books, and the man. 
uscript which he had sent to Calvin—the causes of his miserable end, 
Servetus begged the executioner to put him quickly out of his misery 
But the fellow, either from accident or design, had not been properly in. 
structed in his duty, and had collected a heap of green wood. When the 
fire was kindled, Servetus uttered such a piercing shriek, that the crowd 
fell back with a shudder. Some, more humane than the authorities, ran 
and threw in fagots: nevertheless, his sufferings lasted about half an 
hour. Just before he expired, he cried with a terrible voice: ‘ Jesus, thou 
son of the eternal God, have mercy upon me!’ thus persisting in his heresy 
to his latest breath.” 


The character of Michael Servetus does not strike us as 
one of the finest in history; still, we must concede to him 
rare genius and entire sincerity. His horrible martyrdom 
was made the occasion of numerous expressions of triumph 
on the part of the Catholics, who inveighed with justice 
aguinst the inconsistency of men who condemned intolerance 
in others, but practiced it themselves. 

We cannot dwell on mere theological points, but hasten 
on to the death of Calvin; premising that the Huguenot 
wars, of which we can only make mention, seem to us to 
manifest equal intolerance and impiety on the part of both 
parties, 

Calvin died as he had lived, firm in the faith he had held 
for thirty years. Speaking of his death, 


“On that night and the following day,” says Beza, “Geneva seemed plung- 
ed in universal mourning. The state had to regret the loss of one of 
its wisest.citizens ; the church its pastor; the academy its teacher; while 
private persons felt as if deprived of a common parent and comforter. 
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Many of the citizens, and even several foreigners, among whom was the 
Queen of England’s embassador to France, desired to view his body. At 
rst they were admitted ; but as this might have appeared too great an 
indulgence of the public curiosity, his friends, in order to avoid calumny, 
caused his remains to be inclosed early on the following day, which was 
Sunday, in acoffin: and at two o’clock in the afternoon, the body, followed 
by the council, the ministers, the professors of the college, and great 
numbers of the citizens, who showed every mark of grief, was carried to 
the cemetery of Plainpalais; where it was interred, without any extra- 
ordinary pomp, and without so much as a stone to mark the place where 
it lay.” 

We are disposed to regard Calvin as a man possessing 
creat faults and virtues. He prided himself upon his cqn- 
sistency in not having materially modified his theological 
views after the publication of his first work—the “ Institutes” 
—at the age of twenty-six. This is indeed a virtue, when ° 
not carried to excess; but when maintained in defiance of 
arguments which should produce conviction, it becomes a 
weakness, if not an absolute crime. And in the face of this 
claim, and his general denunciations against persecution, he 
was one of the most violent bigots of the age; his treatment 
of Servetus being only an extreme case of a common practice. 
After this, too, he retracted his opinions on the capital pun- 
ishment of heretics, defending the practice in the most bitter 


style. He says, 


“Wuoever shall now contend that itis unjust to put heretics and 
biasphemers to death, will knowingly and willingly incur their very guilt. 
This is not laid down on human authority ; it is God himself who speaks, 
and prescribes a perpetual rule for his church. It is not in vain that he 
banishes all those human affections which soften our hearts; that he 
commands paternal love, and all benevolent feelings between brothers, 
relations, and friends to cease; ina word, that he almost deprives men of 
their nature, in order that nothing may hinder their holy zeal. Why is so 
implacable a severity exacted, but that we may know that God is defrauded 
of his honor, unless the piety that is due to him be preferred to all human 
duties; and that, when his glory is to be asserted, humanity must be al- 
most obliterated from our memories.” 


His tendencies being aristocratic, the Genevan govern- 
ment, under his shaping, assumed an oligarchical form, him- 
self being the moving power of the whole. The doge of 
Venice, in its palmiest days, never possessed any thing like 
the power wielded by the Genevan minister. His word was 
the law of the Council. And so rigorous and absolute was 
this rule, that he was accused of differing but little from the 
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Pope himself in the spirit of his religion, and was, in fa¢, 
styled the Pontiff of Geneva. Charity seemed a quality ;, 
be recognized only in theory, when applied to his yo. 
mies. He practiced, too, something very like priest-craft. ;, 
his defense of a story that one of his enemies had been ¢,. 
ried off bodily by Satan, and his persecution of those wh, 
refused to believe it. His known vindictiveness of spiyj; 
too, but ill accords with the doctrines of Christ. Insensj}), 
as he was to the endearments of social and domestic life, |), 
nature was far from unimpassioned when his self-estee,, 
became irritated. Any affront to himself personally, sun} 
many of his persecutions may with more propriety be aser:. 
bed to revenge than religious zeal. 
_ His religious belief is so intimately blended with his poi). 
tics, that it is scarcely possible to consider it separately. [is 
theology became lost ina theocracy. He seemed altogethe; 
imbued with the spirit of the Old Testament ; so much so, 
as to originate the application to him of the term “Jew.” 
His whole system bore the same hard features as did the lay, 
of Moses. Of the duke of Guise, he writes, “ Though I have 
always besought God to have mercy on him, yet, at the sam 
time, [ have frequently desired that the Lord would lay his 
hand upon him and deliver his church from him, if it wa: 
not his will to convert him.” For a Christian to pray for the 
death of his enemies, tallies ill with the precepts of his Mas. 
ter. Howdifferent the spirit of this same Guise—-represent- 
ed by Huguenot writers as a monster of impiety. When he 
asked a Protestant who had attempted his assassination, his 
reasons for the act, the latter replied that he had been told it 
would be a deed of piety. “I will show you, then,” replied 
Guise, “ how much gentler is my religion than yours. Yours 
prompts you to kill me without a hearing; mine commands 
me to pardon you, convicted as you are of having sought to 
slay me without a cause.” 
e quote again: 

“ Catvin made his civil legislation subservient to his scheme of church 
polity. The object of both wasto found a theocratic state resembling 
that of the Israelites under Moses, of which he himself was to be the 
high-priest and prophet. As early as 1516, Erasmus had observed with 
regret the tendency toward Judaism excited by the revival of Hebrew lit- 
erature under the auspices of Reuchlin; and had strongly characterized 
it as a pest the most dangerous to Christianity. This preference for the 
Qld Testament became a marked characteristic of Calvin and his follow- 
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ers, It was signally displayed by Knox and the Covenanters in Scotland, 
and subsequently by the English Puritans, Calvin avows and justifies 
the adoption of the rigorous precepts of the Mosaic law in a letter to the 
Duchess of Ferrara, written in 1564. But though his legislation was 
modeled on that of the Jewish lawgiver, it was conceived in a spirit of 
still greater severity.” 

The results of his system are thus commented on by a 
recent Genevese writer: 

“To those who imagine that Calvin did nothing but good, I could pro- 
duce our registers, covered with records of illegitimate children, whivh 
were exposed in all parts of the town and country; hideous trials for ob- 
scenity ; wills, in which fathers and mothers accuse their children not 
only of errors but of crimes; agreements before notaries between young 
women and their Jovers, in which the latter, even in the presence of the 
parents of their paramours, make them an allowance for the education of 
their illegitimate offspring; I could instance multitudes of forced mar- 
riages,in which the delinquents were conducted from the prison to the 
church; mothers who abandoned their children to the hospital, while they 
themselves lived in abundance with a second husband; bundies of law- 
suits between brothers; heaps of secret negotiations; men and women 
burned for witchcraft; sentences of death in frightful numbers; and all 
these things among the generation nourished by the mystic manna of 
Calvin.” 


With regard to his good qualities, we cannot do better 
than to quote the words of Mr. Dyer: 


“Tuat Calvin was in some respects a really great man, and that the 
eloquent panegyric of his friend and disciple Beza contains much that is 
true, will hardly be denied. In any circumstances, his wonderful abilities 
and extensive learning ‘vould have made him a shining light among the 
doctors of the Reformation ; an accidental, or, as his friends and followers 
would say, a providential and predestinated visit to Geneva, made him the 
head of a numerous and powerful sect. Naturally deficient in that cour- 
age which forms so prominent a trait in Luther’s character, and which 
prompted him to beard kings and emperors face to face, Calvin arrived at 
Geneva at atime when the rough and initiatory work of Reform had al- 
ready been accomplished by his bolder and more active friend Farel. 
Some peculiar circumstances in the political condition of that place fa- 
vored the views which he seems to have formed very shortly after his 
arrival, By the extent of its territory, and the number of its population, 
a small city; by its natural and artificial strength, and by its Swiss allian- 
ces, an independent state, secure from the attacks of its powerful neigh- 
bors: by its laws and institutions a republic tending toward an oligarchy ; 
and by the enthusiasm of a new religion, which had helped to establish 
its civi] liberties, disposed to bow its neck to the yoke of the gospel ; 
Geneva offered every facility to a master mind like Calvin’s, which had 
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conceived the idea of establishing a theocracy, of which he himself was ; 

be the oracle, the prophet, and the dictator; and from which, as from , 
common center, his peculiar opinions were to spread in successive an; 
still expanding circles through the rest of Europe. The tact and sj) 
the fortitude, the consistency of purpose, and energy of will, whic); }, 
displayed in carrying out his design, are worthy of all admiration. A). 
tacked, menaced, banished, he carries with him and e:aborates his fayor; 

scheme. In the years of his exile his eye still reverts to the little Goshe, 
which he had marked out for his experiment. His addresses to the Gene. 
vese church are still those of » pastor to his congregation; he still throw, 
his shield over them, to protect them from the insidious attacks of Rome 
The anticipated hour of recall arrives. It is now Calvin’s turn to make 
conditions. Geneva wooes him back; but the insulted pastor is not to be 
so slightly won. He professes repugnance to return to a city which his 
own writings show to have been the incessant object of his thoughts. A: 
last he consents; but the return which he concedes as a favor strengthens 
his hands to carry out his views. The preceding narrative has already 
shown how, from that time to the hour of his death, his care and labor 
were constantly directed to the consolidation of his power, and to the 
development of his scheme of ecclesiastical polity. In these objects he 
was so successful that it may be safely affirmed that none of the Reform. 
ers, not even Luther himself, attained to so absolute and extensive an 
influence.” 


The character of the Reformation itself is also pretty 
clearly defined in the volume before us. Its tendencies, as 
far as the influence of Luther and Melancthon was con- 
cerned, were eminently pure and enlightened, It was avow- 
edly the patron of Literature ; contrasting a host of fine 
writers with the ignorance of the Romish clergy. An ex- 
ception must be made against some who, like Farel, carried 
their bigotry so far as to mutilate and destroy the beautiful 
paintings and statues which adorned the churches. But, on 
the whole, the movement was intelligent. The Sorbonne— 
the first theological school in Europe—dare not discuss points 
of doctrine with Melancthon. They preferred rather to 
wrangle over the rendering and pronunciation of trite Latin 
phrases. In fact,the Church was sunk to such a depth of 
ignorance and superstition, that some caustic remedy was 
required. Yet, amidst all its degradation, we cannot deny 
that there is even a beauty in that absorbing reverence which 
led its votaries to manifest their veneration for the Deity by 
the worship of the mere relics of his acknowledged saints. 

We would like to see more of charity than the Reformers 
manifested. Impartial historians assure us that here the 
Reformers erred as greatly as the Catholics. It is well 
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known that, at the council of Ratisbon, the concessions were 
all on the side of the latter; the Reformers agreeing with 
them well enough till it came their turn to make admissions, 
when they refused, and broke up the council. 

Among themselves, too, the more Christian virtues were 
often wanting. In Geneva, under Calvin and Fare], swords 
were even drawn to settle the question whether unleavened 
bread should be used in communion! Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, burned a man for denying the real Presence. Calvin 
permitted the laws to punish witcheraft by burning, and for 
the use of the torture to remain on the Genevan statute-book, 
when he revised it. 

Of Mr. Dyer as a theologian, our opinion is extremely fa- 
vorable. He is evidently liberal and conscientious. He 
speaks, indeed, of “harmless reforms ;” as though a reform 
could be otherwise! but this we consider a slip of the pen. 
He devoutly believes in the doctrine of special providences. 
The religious aspect of the movement he describes, he has 
studied with a heart of faith and charity, and a mind intel- 
ligent and calm. 

As a writer, we like him not less. Few men could invest 
the subject he has chosen with such interest as he has given 
it. This, he does, not by declamation or rhetorical flourish, 
but by a pure, clear style, a discriminating taste, impartial 
judgment and genial tone. 

The work abounds, too, in references, by which any one 
doubtful of the writer’s good faith, correct inference, or 
scholarship, or desirous of further examining a particular 
point, is easily enabled to refer to the sources of his knowledge. 

The conclusion at which the reader will perceive us, from 
these remarks, to have arrived, is that the present Life of 
Calvin isa work whose interest and importance entitle it to 
the studious attention of all concerned in the religious and 
moral advancement of the race. And thus we leave it. 
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Ill. 
OUR FIRST-BORN. 


‘*THere is no flock, however watched and tended, 
Bat one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair !’’—LoNnGrELLow. 
A year has passed since in the grave we laid our first-born child, 
A joyous, blithesome little girl, with eyes so bright yet mild, 
And silken hair, and silver voice, and every winning way 
Which we so fondly looked upon and watched from day to day, 
That to her mother’s heart and mind, she seemed the perfect thing 
Which filled each fond desire and hope of our imagining. 


For almost twenty months we watched the dawning of her mind, 
Expanding with her littie form, in symmetry combined 

With much of grace and loveliness, to one so rarely given, 

That whilst she was a child of Earth, she seemed a child of Heaven; 
And every morn and night, went up our hearts in thankful prayer, 
To Him who watched our darling and who watcheth every where. 


And thus it seemed should ever be our store of earthly bliss, 

For an angel had stopped with us, and all blessings were in this; 
And they seemed to us unending ;—in our household all was joy ;— 
Love reigned throughout our dwelling ;—in our cup was no alloy. 


But when the buds began to swell in April’s sun and rain, 

And from the roof-tree trilled again the robin’s well-known strain— 
When lambs were frisking on the lea, in gambols free and wild, 

Death came into our dwelling—came and took our only child ;— 
Took the bud which we had cherished and its growing watched so long; 
The bird, whose voice was music and whose words were sweetest song ; 
The lamb, whose pattering foot-falls, came to our listening ears 

A token to our watchiulness, dispelling doubts and fears. 


O Thou, who doest all things well—our Friend,—our Father,—God! 
The cross we bore way heavy—thorns were in the way we trod ; 
But we knew that Thou wast with us, and we ever strove to say, 
“The Lord it was who gave us, and the Lord may take away.” — 


A year ago, in tears, we laid our Lazzye in the ground, 
And o’er the spot we love so well, raised up a little mound, 
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To drink the dew drops as they fall and kiss her lowly bed. 


And though in %he silent watches of the long and stilly night 
Her spirit seems around us, but unseen by mortal sieht, 


? 
| 


Where violets peep from out the moss which grows above her head, 


And though in the cheerful daylight when our eyes turn to her chair, 


A form comes to our spirit-sight and it seems that she is there, 


Yet taught by Thee, our Father, we know well where she has gone, 


And that safe from sin and sorrow, rests our darling little one ; 


A Jamb in that dear flock, of which this promise Thou hast given, 
That Jesus, their Good Shepherd is—their fold, the gates of Heaven. 


Syracuse, April, 1850. 


IV. 
LEAVES FROM LIFE-* 


“Wuart a delightful resting place, is it not, Mrs. Jameson 2” 


opened to me.” 





have it set to music.” 


“Yes, indeed. See how gently the moss bends under our feet. 
delicately the light is reflected from it; here and there, is a deep, rich 
tint, where it has been shaded most; a delicate bed for the tiny insect. 
No wonder those gentlemanly bugs cling so lovingly to the tufted moss, 
What a delicious breeze! Hear it passing lightly through the trees, at- 
tuning them, as though they were so many strings of a mighty harp. 
Nature is like amother tome. For many years hers was the only volume 


“Would n’t this be a fine place to finish the history you were relating 
to me the other day? There is no one to hear us but the birds, and who 
knows but they will carol forth an accompaniment, and then we will 


“Ah, you sly coaxer! Butwhere did I leave off when Uncle came in ?” 
“O! Mrs. Jameson, don’t you remember? You were just where 


Mary’s mother died.” 


“A while after that, and the joyous spring time came, and softened 
down the cold spots old winter’s hoary hand had touched. She breathed 
upon the skeleton limbs and moistened earth, and wondrous ’t was to 
Mary, to see the green verdure clothe the fields ’neath that magic breath, 
and the gaunt, old trees start forth into vigorous life and array themselves 
in leafy drapery. The plumaged choirs came flitting back from sunnier 
climes and caroled forth their sweetest lays. The ice-girt streams, 





* Concluded from page 166. 
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warmed ‘neath the melting rays of the selar king, burst their erystg) ».. 
ters, and played, and foamed, and dashed at will along their chafing h 
A new language all this breathed in Mary’s ear. Before, with a mixtyre, 
childish ignorance and wisdom, she had interpreted all nature's soup). 
and changing aspects. 


“ But now, another walked beside her amid her old, familiar jay», 
and whispered softer words than nature’s voice could ever utter, in tone. 
that thrilled her girlish heart with ecstacy. He was brave and maply ;, 
spirit, generous and kind, her senior in years, and O, how much her se; 
in knowledge of the great book she had all her life been trying to re.) 
Was it strange that a new fount opened in her heart to play perennial); 
that in receiving knowledge, she learned the charmed secret of life ? th»: 
She knew not what mysterious chord was touched until their hearts vibrate: 
as one? 


“A year or two, and they, Mary and Manfred, were married. A fey 
short years, and a time of trial came. First, her father, whose head was 
white with honors, passed away. Then Manfred, in the vigor of manhood 
was prostrated by fell disease. Who may tell her anguish, as his breat) 
ebbed fainter and fainter, and the cold sweat gathered on his brow. Wha: 
a treasure, the last, uttered words, to the lone one, left waiting a while o: 
earth! 

“ He departed ; her guide, her teacher, her friend, her a// on earth. Nor 
strange is it, that a long time passed, ere she could feel that the parting 
was not eternal; that though away he was yet near to her ;—that life was 
to labor—to labor was to pray, and by prayer alone might she rise to her 
Father. 

“It became necessary for Mary to form some plan for the future. Man- 
fred and herself during their married life, had devoted all their energies to 
the gathering of mental wealth. Their wants were few, and their habits 
simple. This freed them from the need of consuming toil, to obtain 
things that perish with the using. They err, who deem gorgeous array 
needful to happiness. This, but ministers to the physical, the wrappings 
of the ¢rue man, ‘ that was old like a garment.’ Can scarlet hangings and 
rich fabric, quicken thought, and rouse the latent energies of the soul! 
Can they influence to purer life, or more generous acts? Can they form 
the man-loving hero, the single hearted heroine? Of what avail the pur- 
est diamond from Golconda’s mines, to the crushed heart, to the starving 
man, to the ignorant child! He is scarce a slave, who ’neath a scorching 
sun is driven to wasting toil, for others gain, But they are the veriest 

slaves on earth, who devote the mighty energies of the spirit, their lives- 
long, to the heaping up of riches, 

















‘ Spurned by the young, but hugg’d by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mold ; 
Price of many a crime untold ; 


Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold!’ 


“He, who amasses wealth rarely enjoys it, save in the getting. If it 
proved a blessing to his children, he might be excused his devotion to the 
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ol that sears his soul; he would then be a mertyr upon the paternal 
sitar. He furnishes the child with luxuries—takes from it all need of 
exertion, and the child reaches mature years relying upon his wealth for 
jistinction, his mind jaundiced by aristocratic prejudices. 

“Thus Manfred thought; and within their quiet and unpretending home, 
both had been well content, might they but allay their thirst at wisdom’s 
fount. But the reaper had passed between. And now, asa relief to 
both mind and body Mary commenced teaching. I need not speak of the 
changing aspects life presented from her new ‘view point.’ ‘Times of trial 
there were, When she felt that hers was an ungrateful task. Such feel- 
ings, however, were quickly dissipated by the delight she felt in imparting 
knowledge. Do you know, Estelle, nothing is truly our own, until we 
have given it, another? However much of truth and beauty, a thought 
may have, it becomes substance only when transferred. The teacher finds 
in this, her amplest reward. While arousing the dormant minds of others, 
her own is infused with new life, and strengthened to more effeetive action. 
[am inclined to think the happy inspiration of both speaker and writer, is 
owing to the pleasing consciousness of the thought, that, in his mind, was 
lying cold, and numb, or moving at his will, automaton-like, becoming sud- 
denly, (as he strives to convey it in words) a living, breathing substance. 

“After aunt Evans dicd, uncle became very anxious I should leave my 
school, and reside with him. He was Jonely and sad, for aunt had been 
very kind and true. They had met and loved, not in the first, joyous mo- 
ments of life, when the overflowing heart lavishes its warm sympathy 
upon those who oft prove unworthy, but in riper years, when they had 
learned somewhat of the world and life, and found only then, the other self, 
that each had sought before in vain. Uncle did not propose the change, 
thinking thus to forgot his sorrow. That were impossible. The wound 
made in a young and vigorous sapling, may heal again, and leave scarce 
a trace; but not so in the giant oak, rearing high its head, in the 
maturity of its strength. The wound reaches to its heart. 

“I came hither, glad that I might relieve, somewhat, for him, the length 
of the endless hours. Uncle, as Manfred had done, encouraged my almost 
stifled love for painting. My studies are subservient to this. If I read, 
converse, or ramble here in the old woods, by the hedge-rows—by the 
streamlet’s side—any where ’neath the open canopy of Heaven, whether 
she shroud herself in threatening clouds, or let me pierce with earnest 
gaze her deepening blue—every where—the divine art hath a tongue—a 
voice that reveals a charmed secret. I know that Manfred, if he might 
leave the Elysian fields, would whisper courage and ardor to my heart, 
would bid me go on in the path chosen. The world, as yet, knows little 
of woman, save the follies a too susceptible heart have led her to commit. 
Why may she not show by her life, that with that heart is united an in- 
tellect, that, freed from the cramping power of prejudice and circumstance, 
may do much to honor and bless mankind ? 

“The study of the fine arts seems peculiarly adapted to her powers. 
They both strengthen andelevate. Who can look upon the harmonious 
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movement of the spheres—the massive worlds clothed with magnif,;., 
beauty and grandeur to fit them for the dwelling place of man, with, r : 
perceptibl» elevation and amplitude of thought? Nor is the effec ) . 
when we examine in detail the parts of the mighty whole. The 

thing in nature bath its form, its changes and shade, in accordance y 
the most perfect law. There is no less interest in the study of the OCey 
pants of our wonderful world. ‘To watch the changing color—the dro, 
ing lid of the soul-lit orb—-the trembling lash casting its delicate shadoy 
along the cheek-—-the eye opening more and more until you read in jt, 
a book, the heart that gives it such lustrous depth—the brow, clear ap) 
smooth, o: furrowed by eare and passion’s storms—the mouth, the speak. 


ss 


ing index of the affections—the form manly and symmetrical, or ful] of 
grace and beauty ;—to study the changing character of face and form— 
and then best of all, to re-produce them on canvas, to make it glow wit 

thought and life; can the mind but be elevated and strengthened? Must 
not its capacity for the true and just in thought and in action—be ampli. 
fied?) Must it not increase and intensify a love fora higher life ?” 


We fear not to leave thus Estelle, with Mary, Mrs. Jameson. Wit) 
such a mind and heart to guide thee, we need not fear thou wilt go astray 
Mark well her words, and perchance, thou too, mayest help to solve th 
problem of woman’s capacity. 


The golden summer has passed; and changeful autumn, in one of her 
most gloriousforms, hatheome. ‘The forests are donning the deep green, 
and assuming their livery of mingled brown, and red, and yellow, so de- 
lightful, in their varied tints, to the artists eye. The falling leaves rustle 
with every breath, and crumple under the softened tread like crisped snow. 
The hill-sides, and the plains, cast and receive deepening shadows, as con- 
scious of the near approach of hoary winter, with his pure winding-sheet. 
The piled-up clouds move on majestically, with outstretched banners, res- 
plendent with the gorgeous beams of the declining king of day. 

Nature’s changes pass unnoted. Her smiles and tears, her caresses and 
frowns are alike unheeded by man, in his mad pursuit of the bauble, 
wealth, that bursts, and leaves him amased at its utter nothingness. The 
clear sky and the music of the heavens speak only to the hearts of the 
humble few, who have sought to penetrate the arcana of life, and have 
learned to determine the key rote of her melodies. Yet these few, even, 
scarce heed the earth’s changes when mighty interests are at stake, when 
human life is jeopardised, when atrocious crimes awe the community, and 
almost stagger our faith in humanity. 

Is it for this, thaton su¢ha day, when but to breathe the pure air is 
luxury, that the hurrying throngs pass on, unmindful of its beauty? Lt 
us follow their steps. We are led to the Court-room. We urge our 
way through the eager crowd, until from our “ stand-point” we can hear 
and see what passes around us. How grave, how earnest, how absorbed 
the Court, the Bar, the Jury, appear. Surely,no paltry considerations. 
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no ordinary interests are at stake. Whatan array of learned and talented 
counsel! Curiosity, sympathy,and abhorrence mark the busy throng. 
We ask the cause of all this. A score of ready hands point to the erimi- 
nal’s bar, and willing voices whisper, “ murder—see how cuilty he looks! 

We turn thither a glanee. A youthful prisoner, the first down searce 
off his cheek, sits calm and self-reliant. A frank, yet wayward expression 
he hath; a proud, an almost seornful look, as his eye wanders o’er the 
multitude, or rests upon the Court; but how charged to pitying tender- 
ness, to melting tearfulness, as it rests on the pale face—shrouded with 
sadness—of his trusting sister, who—the last of his kindred—hath fol- 
lowed him even here, to abide a felon’s trial—perchanee a feloa’s doom. 
Aweight of woe has blanched her roseate cheek, dimmed her bright eye, 
and seems crushing her young heart. 

The deep murmuring is hushed. A young man of noble mien, on 
whose brow sits high resolve, slowly rises and rests his trembling hand 
upon the chair beside him. The solemn issue may well spread pallor o’er 
his face, intensify the deep luster of his eye, and impart an almost stern- 
ness to his voice. 

He lays the foundation of his argument before the Jury. The positions 
taken, give token of the masterly eifort to be made in behalf of the accused, 
He speaks of the awfulerime with which the prisoner stands charged, the 
murder of his own gray-haired father; of the youth of the prisoner; of 
the nature of crime—that it does not startle by the sudden onslaught of 
the hitherto stainless hand, but is gradual in its infamous work; of the 
failure of the Prosecution to establish their most material point; of the 
conflict of evidence; of the wonderful uniformity and exactness of the 
testimony of their most essential witness, both on his direct and cross 
examination ; of the indications of perjury that lay concealed therein; of 
his hidden purposes dragged forth by the counsel; of the crafty cunning 
of this nephew of the murdered man; of the wily art with which he had 
labored to divorcee the father from the son; of the will found among the 
papers of the deceased, bequeathing to him the bulk of his immense for- 
tune; of the corroborating circumstances, a// combining to mark this as 
amost damnable plot ofthe nephew, to rid himself at once of both father 
and son, leaving the only remaining child, a weak, defenceless girl, a prey 
to his vile machinations. 

But words fail to do justice to the speaker. He evinced rigid and pa- 
tient research, close analysis, and powerful argument. With consummate 
skill he hurled his bolts upon the cowering wretch, until the beaded sweat 
oozed forth; and as the eyes of the crowd fastened upon him, and the 
speaker gathered, and consolidated, and held before him, the damning 
proofs of his base designs—tinat he, the bold accuser, was the branded 
Cain, he glared wildly around, tried to rise, but his quivering limbs failed 
to support him, and finally, in piteous tores, exclaimed, “it is 7.” 

But enough. William Duncan, for it was he, indeed—ihe innocent 
Victim of an infamous villain, was at once acquitted. With brimming eves 
and choking voice, he grasped the hand of his noble defender. But for 
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Blanche, who had nerved her heart till now, with true heroic valor. +, 
change was too great. For weeks she lay delirious, now calling piteons), 
upon her kind old father—anon declaring her brother’s innocence, 4»; 
now whispering, “ William, it’s Ernest, Gracie’s Ernest, as she loved " 
call him, who is pleading for you! No one else could speak as he doe 
It ishe,I[ know. Justso he used to look at Gracie, when she was wasting 
away.” ? 
Blanche was right. Gracie’s Ernest—our Ernest, whose career we hay. 
so anxiously watched, Ernest it is indeed who hath so nobly labored fo; 
one, who once looked down upon him because he was “ only an errand 
boy.” But not now, we venture to affirm, will William look down upoy 
him; but up to him with heart-felt gratitude and respectful love. Nor 
need he now be taught that true nobility in no condition lies, that the poor 
boy by noble daring in his honest aims, may exalt himself high above th 
monarch; that the honest, working man, is the noblest work of God. 
And what says Blanche, now that the rose has returned to her cheek. 
of the poor boy, Ernest that was? Ah! gentle one, we scarce need ask. 
Thy deepened flush, thy downcast eye, tly throbbing heart, as he draws 
nigh thee, plainly speak the gushing love of thy young soul. Thou need’s: 
not fear to trust those whispered words he means for thee alone. 
Ernest has proven true to himself; to the promise of his boyhood; to 
the memory of his departed mother ; and he will ne’er desert thee in thy 
need. When days of trial come, as come they must, a strong arm and: 
true heart, will he bring to thy support. ‘Trust him, then, fearlessly—as 
would that the universal brotherhood of man might trust, nor be be. 


trayed. 
M. M. 





¥, 
MY BIRTHDAY. 


My birthday! my birthday! 
A day for solemn thought ; 
A day in which my lonely heart 
Is with sad memory fraught 
Of all I loved and cherished 
In birthdays long ago, 
Before the golden web of life 
Was darkly stained with woe. 
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My Birth-Day. 


My birthday! my birthday! 
It cometh in the spring, 

When bride-like earth is deck’d in flowers 
And merry wild-birds sing. 

But life’s sweet, early spring time 
Returneth never more ; 

Its flowers are withered in my path ; 
Its melodies are o’er. 


My birthday! my birthday! 
O how unlike the time 
When on my ear my brother’s voice 
Fell like a silver chime 
In love’s own gentle cadence _— 
Alas! affection’s lute 
Hath shattered cords, and broken strings! 
Its thrilling tones are mute. 


My birthday! my birthday ! 
When I was but a child, 
The future lay before me, filled 
With visions warm and wild. 
And womanhood I fancied 
An enviable state ; 
Nor dreamed that coming years would prove, 
A spirit-bowing weight. 


My birthday! my birthday ! 
With joy I hail it now, 

Although Time’s footprints as he goes 
Are left upon my brow. 

Like a messenger it cometh 
With greetings from afar, 

As I draw nearer to the place 
Where my best treasures are. 





Tue earth in May, like early youth, 
Though dressed in flowery dyes, 
Awaits the ardent summer sun 
To don its brightest guise ; 
So manhood, noblest, e’er appears 
In the full garb of riper years 
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VI. 
THE PRESIDENT STORIES. 





BY CHARLES ACTON. 


RAVELINGS FROM A TANGLED SKEIN 


hint a tilda , 
CHAPTER VITI. 


Or course, the revelations made by Wolverington was such as to inter. 


fere seriously with the terms of the Compact. It would be hardly advis. 
able fora man to go through the ceremony contemplated by Earnc 
with a lady known to be situated as was Fanny, and that knowledy: 
received from sucha source. So I was obliged, with some reluctance, to 
release him from his bond, retaining a provisional power not necessary to 
be named. 

I had also, during the process of the affair, communicated often with 
Leaming ; not divutging the plan, for] wished to do this after its execution 
—but endeavoring to commit him to certain conditions which would event- 
uate in the refutation, in his own mind, of the theory he had advance 
ing thereby his aflirmation that if such and such results should take place, 
he would acknowledge his error. 

Immediately after this d’noiment, I stated the case briefly to him, claim- 
ing the admission promised. ‘To my surprise, he refused it; insisting 
that, as yet, he had not seen evidenee of what I argued, and promising to 
examine closely,in this new light, and report. And J may as well add, 
in this connection, that after investigating, in many and multiform ways, 
worthy his genius, he came to a dead stand upon the truth of his first as- 
sertion ; declaring that every sueceeding cireumstance which came to his 
knowledge, served only to render more positive his conviction of his own 
correctness. 

I shall give Wolverington’s feelings, views, hopes, fears, impulses,—no! 
wholly as they were at that time known to me, but—as events afterwards 
revealed them. 

He had supposed, for some length of time, that I was becoming involved 
in the meshes of a passion for the woman whom he intended to marry. | 
will not charge hin: with entire indifference to the calamity which he 1m- 
agined this would inflict upon me; but he certainly bore the reflection of 
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t with the most philosophic coolness. From his own subsequent acknow- 
ledgment, I learned that he was sustained in this course of tacit wrong 
by three considerations of worldly policy, each of which was utterly and 
unpardonably : selfish. It was only when his f fears became actively aroused 
—when he fancied he saw (singular iilusion!) in the manner of Fanny 
to me, something which indicated too much regard—when, in short, he 
became very jealous—that his a le stoicism forsook him, and he was 
led to the conclusion that his * masterly inactivity policy” had been pur- 
sued quite as far as was ae., ‘He had suffered considerab ly from his 
awakened misgivings, (which the course of my “ investigations” had not 
tended to diminish,) and at last, fairly driven to action, had demanded of 
Fanny an explanation. Much to his relief, she did not refuse one, or ask 
a release from former promises. What she did say, matters not, as it 
satisfied him of her good faith; we are bound to believe that he, as a 
man of sense, was not satisfied without cause. But so pressing was his 
demand, that she told him—what she had so solemnly promised never to 
tell—of the communication I had made ber of my own feelings.—Perhaps 
a motive of policy assisted this violation of her word. 

But after all this satisfaction, it appears that he was still not at ease, as 
his perturbation of spirit plainly showed. [ never saw aman of intellect 
so completely under the influence of apprehension. In his extremity, he 
sought Earncliffe’s counsel ; and its result was a partial and indirect reve- 
lation to me of the fact, and an implied wish that I would leave hima 
clear field. 

Ican never describe, gentlemen, the emotions this affair has caused me. 
The events of a few weeks had revealed more of Wolverington’s true 
character than previous years of acquaintance. I saw no new qualities 
brought out; but those I had before observed with such regret, were 
deepened almost beyond belief. The friend [had so esteemed—for whom 
I would at any time have sacrificed so much, and with such cheerfulness 
—had permitted and even encouraged me, to do what he confessedly an- 
ticipated would amount almost to my ruin; and this for a few paltry 
considerations of selfish policy ; as paltry, too, in their politic, as in their 
moral character. He had denied me all confidence—-all common be- 
revolence. 

I did not see the whole of this at the time Earneliffe made his state- 
ment; but I saw enough to excite the most poignant regret. Yet was I 
not greatly moved to anger; Icould not be. I felt vastly aboveit. Much 
of sorrow at his duplicity and utter lack of friendly impulse—of contempt 
for his wretched policy--of pity for his terror and self-degradation—all 
these [ felt. But still I clung to the hope that he would yet redeem him- 
self. He had promised to speak with me; I trusted that speech would 
prove his manliness. He was suddenly called from town, for several 
days ; if, said I, on his return, he shall speak out frankly and generously 
as aman in his place should speak, 1 will even yet do all in my power to 
secure him any happiness he may desire. 

Meantime, I resolved not to approach Fanny ; to do nothing that should, 
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in case his acted fears and the still repeated protestations of Earne|); 
were true, in the least endanger his suit. I felt an indignant grief 4). 
she should, in addition to her already ambiguous and distrustful cond se 
have so easily and quick!y violated the only promise I had asked of | 
and that one se solemnly made. 

Two days of reflection had nearly restored my mind to its wopy, 
quiet, when I received a letter from Wolverington. I was anticipating 
his return, with an almost positive conviction that his bearing would ti, 
be such as became him. My own heart was never fuller of confidence 
self-denial and philanthropy. Judge my feelings on perusing the letter 
which I transeribe without the slightest alteration. 


- 
Lit] 


Frienp? Desmonp, 

I hope that the outward appearances of some affairs will not too hastj), 
induce you to put an unfavorable or inimical construction thereon ; or to 
think that two of your best, sincerest friends are or have been otherwise. 

I intended merely to keep my own secrets from a quizzical friend, and 
when very recently 1 found myself differently situated I had reasons—rea. 
sons Which perhaps you may yet consider satisfactory—that kept me i) 
the same position, 

Of recent affairs I know but little and care t ut little except in their in. 
fluence upon yourself or your feelings towards some of your friends. If 
you will have the charity to presume so much, it may be well that] ex. 
plain more fully at the first favorable opportunity, but if otherwise, I pre- 
fer not to seek or to have any such conference. 

So much for myself. 

Of another person I can say with at least equal justice that you cannot 
presume less or less favorably; and I sincerely hope that the promise of 
“ nothing further upon the subject” will be kept; or at least that no pre- 
sumption will be harbored, or any thing be said, either in private or public, 
that will make you otherwise than friends. 

Such, Desmond, in general and briefly, is all I have now to say. 

I will therefore conclude my letter by merely saying that I wish yet to 
be or to become considered 


Your Honorable Friend 


A. N. Wo.LverRIncrToy. 


None but those acquainted with the circumstances, can at all appreciate 
this letter. I must again allude to the friendship which had existed be- 
tween us, though, as I think of the epistle, I biush to acknowledge such 
friendship. None unacquainted with him, can at all understand the mean- 
ing of what he wrote. The address, with the sign affixed to the word 
“ friend,” was a miserable and insulting attempt at a semi-jest, conveying 
a doubt of that friendship, which doubt was in itself a causeless insult o! 
unmitigated aggravation. Then the inimitable phlegm of the first sentence! 
it would have graced the reply of a Dredlington to a dinner-invitation 
from a commoner. 
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The poor attempt to make it appear that his sole care was for my feel- 
ves. knowing what I did, filled me with contempt. His condescending 
oroffer to grant an interview, provided I would sell or lease him a definite 
amount of charity, I appreciated, though unfortunately J] felt an indispo- 
sition to close the bargain. 

But his audacity in daring to follow such remarks with any concerning 
her, filled me with amazement. Common decency, at least, supposing his 
security as perfect as he seemed to regard it, should have taught him the 
orace of silence, there; but his undertaking to speak for her to me, was 
not only in the worst taste, but how preposterous. 

But I cannot dwell on this; I will only say that it, with subsequent 
events, have plainly shown that his ever professed friendship had no basis 
in honor or truth; it was a show for polite reasons; a sign-board hung 
out to be seen. The object of this communication was plainly to tie my 
hands; to prevent my interference with himself. He well knew my seru- 
pulousness, and reckoned on the punctiliousness which would prevent 
my seeking her society against his wishes. He sought to soothe, some- 
what; a good maneuver, had he known how to execute it. 

For years, I have not experienced such feelings as that letter excited. 
I had expected—foolishly I grant—something manly, generous, warm. 
My indignation rose to a fearful pitch; my blood fairly boiled in my 
veins; I could feel it rush in torrents to my eyes till they become burning 
and bloodshot. A few years earlier I should have yielded to the fierce 
passion that shook my soul with the power of a hurricane, and devoted 
myself toa work of vengeance. But I curbed the demon, and laughed 
that leould do so. The worst revenge1 contemplated until after an in- 
terview, at least, was to reply to the letter which had so excited me. And 
even that,so completely self-possessed was I resolved to be, I would 
not do till time had cooled my fever and strengthened my judgment. So 
I waited two days longer ; waited till I had schooled myself into a humor 
of comparative charity, and then replied as follows: 


WOLVERINGTON :— 
I will not insult you by adding any title of mock friendship, and then 


neutralizing it by a quere as ungenerous as unjust; I will confine myself 
to the name, leaving the friendship to be manifested by acts. 

The design of your letter I may not judge; its character, I consider the 
most unfortunate possible. It combines such evidences of unworthy 
passions, forced, in appearance, to keep company with friendship, that I 
marvel and ask myself in astonishment, “Can this be the man I knew as 
Wolverington ?” 

Your right to keep your secret from a “ quizzieal friend,” is undoubted ; 
how unfortunate that this could not be done without the violation of all 
reciprocal confidence, and the most unmanly attempt to inveigie him into 
a snare, pregnant with eternal mischief. How well you succeeded, even 
at this sacrifice, let the sequel show; and warn you, at the same time, of 
the inefficiency as well as baseness of the aids you invoked. 
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That of “recent affairs” you “ know but little,” [fully credit, wy, 

were it for you if you could know either more or less; a thing impossj} 

But when you say you care but little, save as regards myself, the fie 


becomes palpable and gross. You dare not look into the depths of , 


own conscience, with its reflection of some faets and emotions, and ren 
the assertion to yourself. > 

Your disinterestedness, were it real, would provoke a smile. What ¢ 
you know, in my bistory or character, to embolden you to extend coy 
miseration in acase like this? Will you force me, in order to free myse't 
from the curse of so absurd and ill-favored a compassion, to demonstra; 
to you, once more, my own power to secure my own objects ? Do) 
oblige me to do that in self-defense which I weuld otherwise suffer dam, 
tion rather than design. 

And again--O monstrous illusion !—who has given you the guardiay. 
ship of ny feelings towards “ another person? Have you profited so Jit 
cine that the existence of a fee} 


= 


by experience and observation as to ima 


chain of obsolete and indefinite facts, when opposed to what you ought t 


perceive, Gespite any seemingly conireary assertions from any body. ea 


‘ 


authorize you to take in charge the sympathies of two persons with whom, 
as you have proved, you are really but slightly acquainted? It is plai 
that the fatuity which has always marked your power of perception, is an 
instinct too strong for any other to grapple and overcome. You ar 
blind. Could you but appre iate the proud humility with which I overlook 
it, and, casiing aside all Jowly-selfish considerations, anchor my futur 
resolves fast to high and enduring principles—then you might see, ast 

the light of sudden revelation, the mingled futility and audacity of thi 
sentiment conveyed. 

And then you venture to assure me of that other's friendship! Sir 
you have stumbled headlong into a great truth ; that friendship is assured. 
But the guaranty of no third person is needed—not even yours. I carry, 
stamped on my soul, its eternal witness. 

Touching “the promise of'‘no more on that subject, ” you evidently 
err. No such promise has been exacted—nor will be. And as to any 
thing being said “ in public,” you may laugh at your own fears ; it is not 
my work to prattle my secrets aloud. 

In conclusion: You Jeft me four days since with a kinder word on your 
lips than usual. Shortly after, when listening to a revelation which would 
have amazed me beyond description but for a preparation you will not 
guess, the remembrance of that kind accent sunk deeply into my heart. 
Notwithstanding the confirmation of all my suspicions, involving the ful! 
realization of your perfidy notwithstanding my incentives to, and means 
for, retaliation—I resolved to forego all selfish considerations—to yield 
all in my power to your wishes. Reflectioa strengthened the resolution. 
I forgave the past, and assumed that you felt as generously as myself. | 
was told that you desired an interview ;—said I, “ If Wolverington atones 
for past injustice by the frankness due, I shall put him and all concerned. 
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at once at ease ; not from principles of honor, for I see none whieh control 
my action—but from friendship. 

Your letter came; its effect you may see from this reply. 

Possibly the future may yet redeem the past. See to this; it concerns 
vourself more than me. And in any case, do not dare to offer me com- 
miseration, lest I fling it back upon you, and in such a way as may wring 
your very soul. Adieu. 
| Desmonp. 


CHAPTER IX. 
RESULTS. 


Tus letter I did not send. I determined that, till I saw positive evidence 
of hopeless depravity, I would do nothing tending to arouse or aggravate 
evil passions. I give it, here, to indicate the state of my own feelings ai 
the time. ‘To have sent it, too, would have been to impart to him hints 
which I should have been obliged to prove correct, to vindicate myself 
from the suspicion of attempting to misrepresent, or of being myself de- 
ceived, This proof must have involved action on my part which would 
have been foreign to all prudence and contrary to the magnanimous de 
signs I had formed. 

Meantime, it appears that Earncliffe, to whom I had shown both letters, 
alluded to Wolverington’s in a letter to him,in terms that showed him 
the horrible blunder he had made. His fears were thus excited to a pitch 
of almost desperation; as near it, at least, as his cold-blooded nature 
would allow ; and the interval between the receipt of that letter, and his 
next interview with me, was passed in a state of wretchedness that even 
now excited my compassion. 

Having resolved on my line of conduct, I avoided Fanny till his return. 
For the evening when he was expected, had been planned a quiet reunion 
at the house of Leaming’s sister (his own home,) at which we were all 
engaged to be present. I was myself laboring under physical indisposi- 
tion, but went to fulfil a purpose. 

Contrary to anticipation, Wolverington did not appear during the even- 
ing, But the first glance at Fanny, showed me that she was laboring 
under a weight of almost intolerable suffering. The change in her appear- 
ance and manners was startling. ‘The indignation I felt at her breach of 
faith, was half dissolved in sympathy for her apparent wretchedness. My 
own position, too, was most embarrassing. Should I continue to treat 
her as usual, my resolution would be broken, and I could not say, as I had 
purposed, to Wolverington, that I had maintained a complete neutrality 
Yet if I permitted a marked change to appear in both her conduct and my 
own, the eyes which had already noticed our intimacy, would not fail to 
detect it. It became quite uncertain, too, how long Wolverington might 
be absent, and for us to sustain this unnatural arrangement for any length 
of time, could not fail to excite suspicions. I therefore determined to speak 
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plainly to her before parting; meantime exerting myself to banish the 
appearance of restraint. In this I was partially successful in my own case. 
but almost entirely failed in hers. 


So I made an opportunity to speak with her alone. She evidently ap. 
ticipated this movement, and as evidently feared it. The trepidation sh; 
manifested was not at all singular; her conscience upbraided her; egy. 
tiousness whispered that a misstep might produce serious evil; anj 
withal, she was ignorant of what I knew on the subject. 


I came directly to the point, and upbraided her in not very gentle terms 
with her falsehood. This at first she denied, but afterwards confessed. 
alleging circumstances in extenuation; circumstances whose force she 
did not fully succeed in impressing upon me, but which I afterwards 
learned to appreciate. At first, too, my abrupt censure aroused an impulse 
of anger; but this quickly subsided into apparent and intense sorrow 
Successively, she admitted every statement I made, and assumed mueh 
more of blame than I was disposed to charge upon her. Yet did not the 
cloud rise which had interposed between our confidences; there was the, 
same realization, with me, of some heavy thought upon her mind, and at 
times even, trembling upon her lips, but always thrust back again into the 
secretive chambers of the heart by a constitutional and faithless eautious. 
ness. ‘To protect this secret the more effectually, she spoke only at long 
intervals, and then in the most guarded and hesitating manner. All this 
tended but to diminish my confidence; and so deeply did I resent it, that 
I resolved to break off all connection with her at once; to be, except in 
so far as was necessary to avoid suspicion, a stranger. On my proposing 
this course, she met it with a meek reproachfulness that half disarmed me. 
Still I urged it, and offered her again the miniature I had received from 
her hand. This she refused, positively and with emphasis; and on my 
representing the impossibility of my retaining it with any degree of satis- 
faction, exclaimed, with a bitterness that cut me to the heart, 

“Then throw it away, as you do my friendship !” 


I left her, filled with doubt and anger. 


The next morning, Wolverington came to me at my room. He had 
been in the city during the previous evening, but the state of his own 
mind prevented his attendance where he was expected. All this, and his 
subdued manner—regretful, tremulous, self-abandoned—melted me into 
actual compassion. To see aman of mind so prostrated by a conflict of 
passions—so utterly overcome by the action of love and fear—was pitia- 
ble. He was utterly destitute of self-possession ; he p!aced himself appa- 
rently at my merey. J had seen him in a similar condition once before, 
and then the spectacle excited a sorrowful contempt. Now, the contempt 
was half forgotten in compassion. I should have felt less than human to 
deny to such tacit beseeching, the boon it craved. He acknowledged 
freely all he thought I knew; spoke of the tears he had shed, and the an- 
guish which these unfortunate circumstances had cost her. It needed no 
more. I freely consented to blot out the past, and, without one word 
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which would tend to impair his confidence in her regard for him, and add- 
ing many which restored it, bade him God speed. 

But asthe last parting between Fanny and myself had been bitter and 
painful, I deemed it due to our previous ‘and future relations that she 
should herself, with his consent, explain away some portions of her con- 
duct which she had intimated that she could do, if at liberty. Any ex- 
planation from her through him, I refused. 

In brief, however, this was never done. I will not dwell on his after 
conduct. The moment his fears were removed, Wolverington again turned 
outward the dark sides of his nature. Always slow to see, my course, 
and that of my friends, at my instance, had been such as to induce him 
devoutly to believe his former fears a:l vain; and now that they troubled 
him no more, he again forgot what was due to myself. Still, his disin- 
genuous instincts disturbed him with a vague uneasiness which ineapacita- 
ted him for appreciating my motives. A little nobleness might have saved 
him, even then, the esteem of his friends. 
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A TRUE UNREALITY. 
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Tue Night is slowly dying into Day, 

And so am I 
Lapsing from this disjointed world away 

Into the radiance of a brightening sky 
Whose glories, dawning on my night afar, 
Mind me of rising sun and morning star. 


Thou darksomely art living into Night 
Which shall embrace 
Thy hesitating soul with wild affright— 
No sun the shadows from thy soul to chase. 
Alas! that spiritual instincts thus should fail 
To raise the cloud that round thee wraps its veil. 


Even as the flashing stars are giving place 
To gorgeous dawn, 
Smiling their faint farewell with matchless grace, 
Ere to invisible realms they shall have gone, 
So do the brightest hopes of earth all fade 
Before the glorious scenes this change hath made 
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Farewell to thee, poor soul! whose feeble strength 
Not quite could gain 
The point wherefrom to clearly gaze, at length, 
Upon the beautiful and true ; in vain 
Thine upward struggles now ; the earthborn aim 


Has quenched the purer—the diviner flame. 
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NOTES OF SCOTTISH TRAVEL. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN LADY 


Monday, July 24. 
TxeE ship Shannon arrived last night from Mobile, having sailed—as 
I wrote you from there—nine days before us. She came up the river this 
forenoon, and as she passed us, I read with emotions you ean readily in. 
agine, “ Shannon, Kennebunk,” upon the stern. It was the latter word 
contained the charm. 

As our accommodations on ship-board are rather limited, we propose 
boarding at Mrs. Gardner’s, a heautiful situation, on the other side of the 
Clyde. Mr.B boards there, He isa very polite, lively, and social gen- 
tleman ; and one who makes himself particularly agreeable to all American 
ship-masters and their families. 'Though in the way of business, this is not 
less acceptable. 

We are now lying in the part of the city called Broomielaw ; commer- 
cially, it is the most important part. It extends nearly a mile, with a fine 
spacious margin to the river, and long ranges of sheds and other conveni- 
ences. A noble basin, 3 or 400 feet wide and 3-4 of a mile long, with its 
ranges of quays, is spread out before us, crowded with vessels of every 
description, while iron steamers are continually dashing past up and down, 
with great noise and speed. Looking across we cannot but admire the 
elegant and spacious streets extending far beyond the shipping lining the 
opposite bank. The population on that side of the river is 60,000. Owing 
to its size, the different portions of the city are known by different names, 
as Gallowgate, Irongate, Colton, Garnet Hill, Laurieston, Tradeston, Gor- 
bals, &e. ' . 

Yesterday (Sunday) it rained very hard, but O—— and myself went forth 
to finda church. We found one, and were politely seated by the sexton; 
soon observing, however, that we were foreigners, he inquired if we u0- 
derstood Gaelic ; to which, pleading ignorance, he advised us to go else- 
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where as they had English preaching only at the afternoon’s service. We 
found another; but with no better success. The third trial suceeeded ; 
+ was Dr. Beattie’s Church, on Gordon street. He did not preach; but 
‘n his place there was as sound, interesting, and eloquent a preacher as I 
ever heard in my life. The novelty of my situation—it being the first 
time I had ever entered a Scottish Church in my life—was soon forgotten 
in the absorbing interest I felt in his sermon. It was a favorite subject, 
the resurrection of Christ as preceding and connected with our own. Di- 
rectiy in front and below the pulpit, was the desk for the clerk or choris- 
ter. When the hymn was read, he placed on each side of him and in sight 
of the whole congregation, a card with the name of the tune to be sung, 
and took the lead in a tremendous voice. We ail joined in the singing. 








Tuesday, July 3d. 

— YesterpDay, Mrs. C ,O , and myself walked up the Par- 
liament road to College Hill, passing the Cleland Testimonial, a building 
erected to the honor of Mr. Cleland by his friends, in acknowledgment 
of the distinguished public services he had rendered the city. We walked 
around the Lunatic Asylum—one of the largest and finest buildings in 
Glasgow, the Town and Fever Hospitals, and the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution. We then went to the Cathedral—standing in the midst of a vast 
churehyard—the resting place of almost countless generations. The 
tombstones, many of which bore inscriptions ancient and almost obliterat- 
ed, lay flat upon the surface of the ground, and were so numerous as 
almost to hide it from the view. ‘The Cathedral was built in the reign of 
David the First, almost 800 years ago; and is, with one exception, the 
only church that has survived the change of Time and the ravages of war. 
It isa noble structure, containing 159 windows of richly painted glass, and 
supported by 147 pillars. The first entrance is ninety feet in height ; the 
interior, spacious enough to contain three good-sized churches. We did 
not go in, as it was already near tea-time, and we were a long way from 
Broomiclaw. We resolved, however, to attend service there, at the first 
opportunity. 

Between the Cathedral and the Barony Church, is a walk that leads to 
the “ Bridge of Sighs,” which we have to cross to enter the Necropolis or 
cemetery. 

After tea I started with new energy to walk with O and Capt.N ' 
up to the Green. On our way we looked into a fish-market, presided over 
by women, as such markets usually are in this country. You can form 
noconeeption of the appearance of these markets and the fishwomen, with- 
out seeing them. On aconspicuous portion of the green stands a monu- 
ment to the memory of Lord Nelson, much resembling that on Bunker 
Hill. We entered the Green from Salt Market Square, where they have 
for several days been making preparations for a Fair, to be held next week. 
It is not such a Fair as we have in the United States ; it is simply a holi- 
day week when, and where, all kinds of amusements are going on, and all 
sorts of methods resorted to, to raise money. Already the square is 
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swarming with visitors par morning till late at night; and it is real] 

amusing to walk around it and look upon the ample preparations, 0, 
one side is a large horizontal wheel with little horses, camels, drome . 
ries, &c. placed on it, upon which, by paying a penny a piece, little }, 
are permitted to ride. What, with the multitudes of variously constract ted 
swings, the lotteries, theatrical performances, circus riding, wax figures : 
wonderful people, (such as beauties, queens, and murderers,) atietaie 
fortune-tellers, &c. &c., there are plenty of amusements for all varietics 
of tastes. The booths are fitted up in the most expensive and showy 
manner; from each one of them men come out and harangue the multitud 
in the most inflated and bombastic language, praising their own shows 
and performances as far superior to all the others. After setting fort) 
the merits of their shows, they cry out “ All fora penny, a penny, 
a penny—only a penny, ladies and gentlemen, only a penny.” Some wou) 
say “ only a bawbee,” meaning halfa penny. These are designed ne 
working classes, of which there were constantly multitudes on the ground, 
O—— and myself went into one of the tents, for which we paid a six. 
pence as we were not considered as belonging to the working classes, 
Here we found a giantess, a Welsh dwarf and his wife, a Caffer woman, 
baby with two heads preserved in a glass,a spotted, dive baby, and an alli. 
ness. The Rag Fair is acuriosity I never saw in America. The sellers, 
buyers, and the commodity, are all about equal. Whata medley of rags! 
what squalid venders! what miserably looking buyers! Though I could 
not help laughing at the ludicrousness of the scene, my laugh gave morta! 
offence to one of the lady merchants. 


Friday evening, 6th. 

YESTERDAY morning, we started early on a trip to Loch Lomond, 
passing down the Clyde to Dumbarton Castle, in an iron steamer. Dum. 
barton stands at the junction of the Clyde and Leven-water; the town on 
the eastern bank of the Leven. We had a good view of Dumbarton 
Rock wich rises up from the bank 560 feet, and measures one mile in 
circumference. The rock is studded with houses and batteries. ‘The 
highest of the two peaks is called Wallace’s seat, because it was here that 
he was betrayed by Sir John Monteith, then governor of Dumbarton 
Castle. In one of the apartments is shown a sword five feet long, sup- 
posed to have been the property of the hero. At the town we had an 
excellent breakfast of coffee, bread and butter, fresh salmon, ham and 
eggs, &c., to which we rendered ample justice. Dumbarton is on the 
principal thoroughfare to the western Highlands; it contains extensive 
glass manufactories, though ship-building and tanning are the principal 
employments of the inhabitants. From Dumbarton we went in the om- 
nibus to the “ Braes of Balloch,” situated about five miles distant, and 
near the head of Loch Lomond. On leaving the town we crossed the 
Leven by astone bridge, from which there is a beautiful view up and 
down the river. We passed many romantic situations, such as Clyde 
Bank, Leven Grove, Bonhill Place, Leven-side House, Leven Bank, Broom- 
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ie House, and last, not least, Dalquhun House, the birth-place of Dr. 
Smollett. It was here he wrote his“ Ode to Leven Water,” beginning 


with— 
‘On Leven’s banks while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happiest swain, 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain.— 
Pure stream in whose transparent wave, 
My youthful limbs I, wont to lave,” &c. &c. &e. 

His monument, which we passed, is a Tuscan obelisk with a long Latin 
inseription. It was placed there by a relative (Mr. Smollett) now living 
at Bonhill Place. Our route to Balloch was most delightful, as we passed 
several beautiful and interesting places. ‘There, we took the steamer and 
oon found ourselves on Loch Lomond, the largest and most picturesque 
fresh water lake in Great Britain. Loch Lomond is about thirty miles in 
length, and at one point seven miles in width. Following all its windings, 
its circuit would exceed 100 miles. It contains upwards of thirty islands 
of different forms and sizes, some of which are covered with the most 
luxuriant trees of every kind, with rocks and underwood amidst them. 
Others contain beautiful plains, covered with grass to the water’s edge ; 
and others are rugged rocks and precipices without vegetation. At the 
northern extremity the lake is one hundred fathoms in depth, and never 
freezes; at the south it measures only about twenty. The largest island, 
called Inch Murrin, is used as a deer park by the duke of Montrose.: The 
scenery around, increases in beauty as we fly along, and at last becomes 
perfectly magnificent. 

From one portion of the lake we had a glimpse of Ross Priory, where 
Sir Walter Scott spent much of his time, and from which he made many 
excursions about Loch Lomond. The scenery is made doubly interesting 
by the remembrances it recalls of him and others, who have written and 
sung in praise of Scottish landscape. Beal-maha—mentioned in the 
“Lady of the Lake”—is a narrow pass into the highlands, the sides of 
which are lofty and very precipitous. We passed close to the foot of 
Ben Lomond—which you will see by your map is 3262 feet high—a stu- 
pendous mountain which seems to rise suddenly from the peaceful waters. 
We went into the little bay of Luss, where there is a delightfully romantic 
village of the same name. The view from the village,is considered by artists, 
the most beautiful of any in the region of Loch Lomond. Want of time 
prevented our ascending the mountain; but we were told by an English 
gentleman, who gave us every information, that the trouble would be 
amply repaid. From its summit all the principal mountains of Scotland, 
and nineteen lakes may be seen. We passed the cave of the famous Rob 
Roy, to whom Ben Lomond and much of the adjoining country belonged. 
As we passed the dreary hiding-place of the far-famed mountaineer, we 
saw two travelers emerging from it, hallooing with all their might, and 
making the mountain resound with the echoes. We stopped at Tarbet, 
& very romantic place, where Ben Lomond, Ben Duchray, Ben Voirloch, 
and a queerly shaped mountain called Ben Arthur or the Cobbler, are 
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seen in perfection, and render it a very interesting place. From this 

crossed the lake, which is here only one mile broad, and stopped a 

Mill of Inversnaid. Here is a beautiful caseade formed by the A, 

Water, where Wordsworth wrote one of his much-admired poems. Pes 
this place we passed to the extreme end of the lake, which dwindles ; 

a mere mountain streamlet, running down the vale of Glenfalloch, 

Reversing our course to Tarbet, we landed and walked a mile an¢ 
half to a small hamlet at the head of Loch Long. The road is throy 
the highlands in a charming valley, overhung with trees and lined on 
side with hedges of red and white roses. All the party walked, with {jy 
exception of a newly married pair who were under the necessity of ridiy 
in consequence of the inloxication of the bridegroom. They were \ . 
young, neither of them appearing to be older than twenty ; their dres. 
was expensive and fashionable ; and [ understood they were just marri 
and on their bridal tour. An Irish lady called my attention to the condye: 
of the husband at dinner, remarking that his politeness would not prevey 
his eating enough. He neither helped his wife, nor paid her any attention 
while his boorish conduct continually suffused her face with blushe: 
What a sad beginning ofa matrimonial life! 

The excursion on Loch Long was not so pleasant; the mountains wer 
not so high; the islands less numerous; and the scenery less diversified. 
Passing the length of Loch Long, brought us to the mouth of the Clyde; 
whence we returned to Glasgow late in the evening. The cook being 
absent on our arrival, we were forced to sup on cold beef, bread and butter, 
and a little Ayrshire milk. However we retired to our berths very we! 
satisfied.—(To BE CONTINUED.) 





LX, 
RQSA CLARE. 





BY A STILL MAN, 





A waywarp child was Rosa Clare ;- 
Now merry and now sad ; 
But yet ’t was seldom you could dare 
So variable her feelings were, 
Assert that Rose was glad. 
Nor e’en when tears, like April rain, 
Did flow from Rosa’s eyes amain, 
Could you be sure that Rosa Clare 
Was burdened with unpleasant care. 
[ve studied her for many a day, 
So changeful seemed her lot ; 
So sweetly sad ; so sadly gay ;— 
What does it mean ? tell me, I pray ! 
I’m sure that I cannot. 











LITERARY NOTICES 


| —Tue Ilistory or Enaianp, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Ab 
dication of James the Second, 1688. By Davin Ilume, Ese. A New Edi 
tion, with the Author’s last Corrections and Improvements. To which is 
Prefizxed a Short Account of his Life, written by himself. Vols.1 and 2 
New York: Harper 4: Brothers. 1850. 


Here are two volumes ofa library edition of this standard history, got up in 
the beautiful and convenient style of the House whese imprint they bear. Those 
wishing the works of the greatest of English Historians, can do no better than to 
secure a copy of this issue ; since, after the matter of a work, the next consider- 
ations are the form and style in which it is presented. 

—For sale by Hatt. 
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2—Whuire Jacket; or the World in a Man-of-War. By Werman Me 
vite. Author of ‘ Typee, ‘ Omoo, * Mardi, and ‘ Redburn.’ New York 
Harper § Brothers, Publishers, 1 vol. 8vo. 1850. 


MELVILLE is one of the very few novelists, who writes with a design of cor 
recting certain, specific abuses, or of inculeating an important moral. So far as 
we have been acquainted with his works, they have been devoted to one or the 
other of these purposes, with a vigor and earnestness which argue a full apprecia- 
tion of the subjects under discussion, and a determination to place them in a proper 
light before the public eye. Though his readers generally failed to discover the 
design of the author in ‘ Marpi’—judging from such of the ‘ Critical Notices’ 
of that pleasant Allegory, as came under our observation—we think the strictures 
onthe American Naval Service will be understood, even by those who have not 
heretofore been acquainted with its secrets: we use this term because we believe 
our Navy Regulations are but little better known to the American public, than 
the genealogy of the Feejeean Chiefs or the judicial system of Japan. 

The work before us—which Melville has made the medium for the execution 
of his task—receives its titular significance from a certain garment of his own 
construction, Listen to him: 

‘THE way I came by it was this. 

_‘ When our frigate lay in Callao, on the coast of Peru—her last harbor in the Pa- 
cific—I found myself without a grego, or sailor’s surtout ; and as, toward the end 


ofa three years’ cruise, no pea-jackets could be had from the purser’s steward ; and 
being bound for Cape Horn, some sort of a substitute was indispensable; T employed 
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myself, for several days, in manufacturing an outlandish garment of my own 
vising, to shelter me trom the boisterous weather we were so soon to encounter 

‘It was nothing more than a white duck frock, or rather shirt; which, laying 
deck, I folded double at the bosom, and by then making a continuation of the ». 

there, opened it lengthwise--much as you would cut a leaf in the last new poy) 
The gash being made, a metamorphosis took place, transcending any related hy 
Ovid. For, presto! the shirt was a coat !--a strange-looking coat, to be sure. 9; 4 
Quakerish amphtude about the skirts; with an infirm, taumble-down collar; ang, 
clumsy fullness about the wristbands; and white, yea, white as a shroud. 4), 
my shroud it afterward came very near proving, as he who reads further will fing. 

‘But, bless me, my friend, what sort of a summer jacket is this, in which +, 
weather Cape Horn?! A very tasty, and beautiful white linen garment it may hay» 
seemed; but then, people almost universally sport their linen next to their skin, 

‘Very true; and that thought very early occurred to me; for no idea had | 9; 
scudding round Cape Horn in my shirt; for that would have been almost scudding 
under bare poles, indeed. 

‘So, with many odds and ends of patches—old socks, old trowser-legs, and th; 
like--I bedarned and bequilted the inside of my jacket, till it became, all over, sti 
and padded, as King James’s cotton-stuffed and dagger-proof doublet; and no buck. 
ram or steel hauberk stood up more stoutly. 

‘So far, very good; but pray, tell me, White-Jacket, how do you propose kee; 
ing out the rain and the wet in this quilted grego of yours? You don't call this 
wad of old patches a Mackintosh, do you ?—You do n’t pretend to say that worsted 
is Water-proot ! 

‘No, my dear friend; and that was the deuce of it. Water-proof it was not, no 
more than a sponge. Indeed, with sach recklessness had I bequilted my jacket, 
that ina rain-storm | became a universal absorber; swabbing bone-dry the very bul. 
warks I leaned against. Of a damp day, my heartless shipmates even used to stand 
up against me, so powerful was the capillary attraction between this luckless jacket 
of mine and all drops of moisture. I dripped like a turkey a’ roasting, and long 
after the rain storms were over, an. the sun showed his face, I still stalked a Scotch 
mist; and when it was fair weather with others, alas ! it was foul weather with me, 


Me? Alime! Soaked and heavy, what a burden was that jacket to carry about, 
especially when I was sent up aloft; dragging myself up, step by step, as if I were 
weighing the anchor. Small time then, to strip, and wring it out in a rain, when 
no hanging back or delay was permitted. No, no; up you go: fator lean: Lambert 
or Edson: never mind how much avoirdupoise you might weigh. And thus, in my 
own proper person, did many showers of rain reascend toward the skies, in accord 
ance with the natural laws. 

‘ But here be it known, that I had been terribly disappointed in carrying out my 
original plan concerning this jacket. It had been my intention to make it thorough) 
impervious, by giving it a coating of paint. 

‘ Said old Brush, the captain of the paint-room-—‘ Look ye, White-jacket,’ said he 
‘ye can’t have any paint.’ . 

‘Such then, was my jacket: a well-patched, padded, and porous one; and ins 
dark night, gleaming white, as the White Lady of Avenel !” 

* - * + * ca * 7” > 

‘] must make some further mention of that white jacket of mine. 

‘And here be it known--by way of introduction to what is to follow—that to 
common sailor, the living on board a man-of-war is like living in a market; where 
you dress on the door-steps, and sleep in the cellar. No privacy can you have, 
hardly one moment’s seclusion. It is almost a physical impossibility, that you can 
ever be alone. You dine at a vast table d’hote; sleep in commons, and make your 
toilet where and when you can. There is no calling for a mutton chop and a pint 
of claret by yourself ; no selecting of chambers for the night; no hanging of panta- 
loons over the back of a chair; no ringing your bell of a rainy morning, to take 
your coffee in bed. It is sontething like life ina large manufactory. The bell 
strikes to dinner, and hungry or not, you must dine. 

‘ Your clothes are stowed in a large canvass bag, generally painted black, which 
you can get out of the ‘rack’ only once in the twenty-four hours; and then, during 
a time of the utmost confusion; among five hundred other bags, with five hundred 
other sailors diving into each, in the midst of the twilight of the berth deck. In 
some measure to obviate this inconvenience, many sailors divide their wardrobes 
hetween their hammocks and their bags; stowing a few frocks and trowsers in the 
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r; so that they can shift at night, if they wish, when the hammocks are piped 
But they gain very little by this. 

whatever but your bag or hammock, in which to put any 
If you lay any thing down, and turn your back for a mo- 


forme 


down. 
‘You have no place 


thing in a man-ol-war, 


moment, ten to one it is gone. a 
‘Now, in sketching the preliminary plan, and laying out the foundation of that 


memorable white jacket of mine, I had had an earnest eye to all these inconvenien 
ces, and resolved to avoid them. [ propozed, that not only should my jacket keep 
me warm, but that it should also be so constructed as to contain a shirt or two. a 
pair of trowsers, and divers knickknacks--se wing utensils, books, biscuits, and the 
like. With this object, I had accordingly provided it with a great variety of pockets, 
ntries, clothes-presses, and cupboards. 

‘The principal apartments, two in number, were placed in the skirts, with a 
wide, hospitable entrance from the inside; two more, of smaller capacity, were 
planted in each breast, with folding-doors communicating, so that in case of emer 
gency, to accommodate any bulky articles, the two pockets in each breast could be 
thrown into one. ‘There were, also, several unseen recesses behind the arras; inso 
much, that my jacket, like an old castle, was full of winding stairs, and mysterious 
closets, crypts, and cabinets; and like a confidential writing-desk, abounded in snug 
little out-of-the-way lairs and hiding-places, for the storage of valuables. 

‘Superadded to these, were four capacious pockets on the outside; one pair to slip 
hooks into when suddenly started from my studies to the main-royal-yard; and the 
other pair, for permanent mittens, to thrust my hands into of a cold night-watch. 
This last contrivance was regarded as needless by one of my top-mates, who showed 
me a pattern for sea-mittens, which he said was much better than mine, 

‘It must be known, that sailors, even in the bleakest weather, only cover their 
hands when unemployed; they never wear mittens aloft; since aloft, they literal}, 
carry their lives in their hands, and want nothing between their grasp of the hem), 
and the hemp itself.-—-Therefore, it is desirable, that whatever things they cover 
their hands with, should be capable of being slipped on and off in a moment. Nay, 
it is desirable, that they should be of such a nature, that in a dark night,when you 
are ina great hurry--say, going to the helm--they may be jumped into, indiserimi- 
nately; and not be like a pair of right-and-left kids; neither of which will admit any 
hand, but the particular one meant for it. 

‘My top-mate’s contrivance was this--he ought to have got out a patent for it-- 
each of his mittens was provided with two thumbs, one on each side; the conve 
nience of which needs no comment. But though for clumsy seamen, whose fingers 
are all thumbs, this description of mitten might do very well, White-Jacket did not 
se much fancy it. For when your hand was once in the bag of the mitten, the 
empty thumb-hole sometimes dangled at your palm, confounding your ideas 
of where your real thumb might be; or else, being carefully grasped in the hand, 
was continually suggesting the insane notion, that you were all the while having 
hold of some one else’s thumb. 

‘No; I told my good top-mate to go away with his four thumbs, I would have 
nothing to do with them ; two thumbs were enough for any man. 

‘For some time after completing my jacket,and getting the furniture and house 
hold stores in it; I thought that nothing could exceed it, for convenience. Seldom 
now did I have occasion to go to my bag, and be jostled by the crowd who were 
making their wardrobe in a heap. If 1 wanted any thing in the way of clothing 
thread, needles, or literature, the chances were that my invaluable jacket con 
tained it. Yes: I fairly hugged myself, and reveled in my jacket; tll alas! a 
long rain put me out of conceit of it. I, and all my pockets and their contents. 
were soaked through and through, and my pocket edition of Shakspeare was re 
duced to an omelet. 

‘ However, availing myself of a fine sunny day that followed, I emptied myselt 
out in the main-top, and spread all my goods and chattels to dry. but spite of 
the bright sun, that day proved a black one. The scoundrels on deck detected 
me in the act of discharging my saturated cargo, they now knew that the white 
jacket was used for a store-house. The consequence was, that my goods being 
well dried and again stored away in my pockets, the very next night, when it was 
my quarter watch on deck, and not in the top (where they were all honest men,) 
[noticed a parcel of fellows skulking about after me, wherever I went. To a 
man, they were pickpockets, and bent upon pillaging me. In vain I kept elap 
ping my pockets like nervous old gentlemen in a crowd, that same night | foun 
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myself minus several valuable articles. So, in the end, I masoned up my locker 
and pantries; and save the two used for mittens, the white jacket ever atter y,. 


pocketless.’ 


—For sale at HIAuu’s. 





3.—Consumerion: Its Prevention and Cure by the Water Treatment. Wi) 


Advice concerning Hemorrhage from the Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Asthmg 


Bronchitis, and Sore Throat. By Joru Suew, M.D. Practitioner 4, 
Water-Cure. New-York: Fowlers § Wells, 129 and 131 Nassau Stree 
London: John Chapman, 1850. 


Tue doctrines of the Hydropathic School, have, within the last few years, o} 
ted. That this celebrity is founded*upon experiment in its practice,and experien 
in the result of that practice, we think ao one at all acquainted with the curren: 
history of the healing art, will attempt to deny. The success of Priessnitz, a: 
Grefenberg, has been followed by a corresponding success in the treatment 0 
diseases by his disciples, in other parts of Europe and in America, so far at leas: 
@ to justify an investigation of the principles they have promulgated. It would 
be remarkable, truly, if in this age of almost universal Progress, the world were to 
remain at a stand in reference to the Hygienic and Medicative sciences. 

The work before us comes stamped with the authority of Dr. Shew, one of th: 
oldest of American converts and authors who have taken up and discussed th: 
principles of the Water-Cure. 

The design of the work, as indicated by the title-page, is to elucidate the pro 
priety of applying the Water Treatment to the cure of Consumption, and th: 
manner in which such application should be made. 

—For sale by B. R. Peck & Co. 





t.—ILLustrarep Borany, containing a Floral Dictionary, and a Glossary of 
Scientific Terms. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. By Joux } 
Newman, M. D., Author of various Works on the Natural Sciences. New 
York: Fowlers §- Wells, Nos. 129 and 131 Nassau-Sireet. 1850. 


Llere we have a beautiful 12mo. volume, printed in the best manner and on 
the whitest paper,—making a desirable book for the parlor and center-table. It 
renders botany by the entertaining manner in which itis treated, not less inter- 
esting to the general reader, than it is to the devotee of the natural sciences. The 
anecdotes, illustrative of the peculiar qualities which distinguish the different va- 
rieties of the vegetable kingdom, are valuable for the impression they make upon 
the memory, of interesting and important facts. In the poetical scraps are both 
rhyme and reason :—their object is to teach; still they please. Our young 
friends will consider the ‘ Dictionary’ not without value. 

Had we space we would gladly extract, 

—Prck has the book. 
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cers 5 _—Precections ON Burier’s ANALocy, Patey’s Evipences or CurisTianrry, 
anp Hitx’s Lecrures in Diviniry. With two Introductory Lectures, and 
four Addresses Delivered in the New College, Edinburgh. By the late 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. New York: Harper §- Brothers. 1850. 
pp- 554. 
Tue volume before us is the 9th, of the Posthumous Theological Works of Rey. 
Wit) r.Chalmers. Although these works have a special character, and were written 
thing, for a special purpose—that of affording text-books to the theological student, they 
a contain much that is of advantage to the student of any science, as well as to the 
‘treet general reader. Indeed, besides the religious obligation every man is under, to 
investigate the principles of Christianity in their simple bearing upon our social 
duties, it is hardly less incumbent upon the gentleman, to understand the conven 
tional doctrines of the various denominations of Christians. 


—For sale by L. W. Hatt. 





os 6—Tue ILtustraTepD Sewr-INstructror IN PHRENOLOGY AND PuysioLocy, with 
hanes One Hundred Engravings, and a Phrenological Chart of Character. By 


sald 0.8. & L. N. Fowxer, Practical Phrenologists. New-York: Fowlers ¢&- 
et Wells, 129 and 131 Nassau-street. 1850. pp. 134. 

Tms work is designed to assist the student in Phrenology to ascertain the lo- 
the cation of the organs and the results of their action under various combinations. 
th The illustrations are full and forcible. 

—For sale by Peck. 
ri 





8.—PrincipLes OF THE Human Minp, Deduced from Physical Laws; together 
with a Lecture on Electro-Biology, or the Voltaic Mechanismof Man. By 
Aurrep Smeg, F. R.8., Surgeon to the Royal General Dispensary of Lon- 
don, and Lecturer on Surgery, etc., etc. With Illustrations. New-York : 
Fowlers §- Wells. 1850. 


Here we have a publication containing much of the pith of the science of Elec- 
tro-Biology, or the relation of the electrical fluid to the vital functions of the ani- 
malcreation. The method of establishing the proposition that man is a galvanic 
battery, is ingenius, interesting, and scientific ; it involves many facts hitherto un- 
known except to students of the most recondite studies, 

—For sale by Peck. 





9—PuRENOLOGY AND THE Scriptures. By Rev. Joun Pierroinr. New- 

York: Fowlers g- Wells. 

Tais pamphlet contains a lecture given by invitation before the American Phre- 
nological Society, at Clinton Hall, New-York, Its object seems to be an eluci- 
dation of the mental and moral characteristics of man, as developed phrenologically, 
and their bearings upon the religion of Jesus Christ. 

—B. R. Peox. 
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10.—Curonic Diskases or Women. By DVD. Roscu. Translated from ; 
German, by Cuartes Dummic. New-York: Fowters § Wells, \24 , 
131, Nassau-Street. 


Tue Germans have ever been better versed in the more recondite departine, 
of science, than the scholars of any other country. The press is continu, 
teeming with something of a novel character, either in metaphysics, in ethic. 
theology, or in the sciences pertaining to the animal or literary world. 

The design of the work whose title page we have transcribed, is to unfo|d 
explain the conjugal and sexual relations sustained in reference to each other 
the male and female portions of the human family. Many of the views entertaiy 
by the author are not only novel in the extreme, but in his opinion, of imineys, 
importance. We presume, however, that few will concur in his estimate of th.,, 
importance, or become practical converts to his doctrines. Still it is proper ty ;; 
vestigate the subject. 

—Pecx has the work. 





11.—Byrne’s Dictionary or Mecnanics, EncGiIne Work, ano ENGINEER‘: 


New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


‘Te articles in Nos. 6 and 7, are Casting and Founding, Center of Gravity, 
with rules for finding it in variously shaped bodies, Circular Saw, Conway Tu. 
bular Bridge, Cop Spinner, Corn Mills, Counter Proportional, &c. &<. 

This work, when completed, will forma complete Encyclopedia of the Arts; 3 
work, without question, far superior in point of utility to the practical mechanic, ) 
anything ever before published. 

— W ynkoop. 





12.—Tue Scatre.: a Journal of Health, adapted to Popular and Professiona' 
Reading, and the exposure of Quackery. Edited by Evwarp H. Dixoy, 
M.D. New York. February. 


We have had the privilege of seeing but one previous No. of this capital 
monthly, and that was borrowed before we had half perused it. (Of course it 
has not been returned.) But that No. satisfied us, and this one makes the ‘as- 
surance doubly sure,’ that among all the medical magazines within our knowledge, 
it stands preéminent for interest and worth. 

We love to notice a good thing ; we care not whether it be a ponderous volum: 
or a spicy magazine paper. It is so refreshing in these days of flood-wood litera- 
ture to find occasionally a publication with a distinct and high character, that we 
cannot, for the life of us, resist a desire to proclaim our discovery. If, as in the 
present case, the discovery does not chance to be new, it matters but little, if the 
information is only new to our readers; and such, we believe, must be the case 
here, for its circulation away from New York, is by no means commensurate 
with its deserts. 

Yes, it is refreshing, in these days of words, to make the acquaint ance o! 
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nan who writes thoughts; in this age of unprincipled authorship, to know one 


who stamps every sentence with the seal of conscience. It is cheering to turn 
fom the mammon-born mass of fashionable literature to a page alive with a spirit 
of genuine philanthropy ; to be able to forsake the dull gossip of fiction-mongers, 
oor the inspiring lessons of one who sees clearly the true diseases of society and 


dares fearlessly expose them. 
Dr. Dixon’s Magazine is rightly named ; it is a Scalpel, and in the hand of 


one who possesses both the courage to use it without hesitation, and the skill to 


direct it aright. 
As aliterary work alone, the scalpel is far more entertaining than most Maga- 


iines. The editor’s style presents a happy mixture of fact and fancy and humor, 
which make his own articles at once amusing and convincing.— Would that every 
family in the land might regularly read the lessons he so earnestly inculcates. 

From an excellent article on Causes of Early Decay in American Women, 
we give the following extracts as specimens of the style, at the same time that they 
carry grave truths : 


‘Ip it be true then, that the chances of health for the two sexes are equal at 
the outset, and continue so till the period when they first attain the full use of their 
legs, we must show some very decided and indisputable causes for the difference 
observable at puberty, or what we have yet to say, will serve but to show our 
own folly in making assertions we cannot substantiate. Let us look a little after 
their early training. We will take for example a sister and brother ; the girl of 
eight years, the boy of six. 

‘We give the girl two years start of the boy, to make her condition equal to his 
at the outset. Both have endured the torture of bandaging, pinning and tight 
dressing at birth; both have been rocked, jounced upon the knee, pap’d, lauda- 
num’d, paregoric’d, castor oil’d, and suffocated with a blanket over the head, 
sweltered with a cap and feather bed, roasted at a fire of anthracite, and poisoned 
with the foul air of an unventilated chamber, according to the universal formula 
of some superannuated doctor, or experienced nurse; probably both, for these 
people usually hunt in couples and are very gracious to each other.— We give the 
girl enough start, to make up for the benefit the boy has derived from chasing the 
cat, and an occasional tumble in the hall or yard, and the tortue she has endured 
from her sampler, and being compelled to ‘sit up straight’ and not be a ‘ hoyden.’ 

‘Our little couple start for school, with such a minimum of lungs asthe unnatural 
life they have led will allow, and a stomach that is yet tresh enough to endure bad 
bread, plum cake, candies and diseased milk. The reader will remember that 
nature is beneficent, and will endure much abuse before she succumbs, Well— 
they are off for school ;—observe how circumspectly my little miss walks; soon 
she chides her brother for being ‘rude.’ He nothing daunted, starts full tilt after 
astray dog or pig; and though he often tumble in the mud, and his clothes get 
spoiled, the result is soon visible in increase of lungs and ruddy cheeks. He can 
not run without more breath; he cannot continue to run without increased di- 
mensions and power of lungs ; he cannot have large lungs without good digestion ; 
he will feed well and grow apace.’ 

* * * * * * * * « 

‘Every American woman should be above the dictum of an ignorant and taste- 
less dress-maker ; she should be instructed in the anatomy and physiology of her 
system, and be perfeetly able, at puberty, to give a correct outline of a classical 
figure, and its appropriate dress, on the black-board. She should then be instruc- 
ted to cut her own dresses in a simple and elegant manner, and adapt them to her 
igure, so that not the least pressure should exist on any part of her person. In- 
deed, without a good knowledge of the pencil aud the harmony of colors, her 
person and her house will present what is so frequent in this city, a grotesque 
arrangement ot dress, suitable for a carnival or madhouse, and a drawing-room 
that would pass for a furniture store or a pawnbroker’s shop.’ 
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From a paper on Tartar Emetic, take this: 


‘In inflammation of the lungs, Tartar Emetic is a specific—that 1s, jt exa 
suits the case. In this disease,the substance of the lungs through which th 
has to pass, is disorganized, so that it cannot admit the blood throug! 
much pain, or cannot admit it at all. In the exercise of sound medic: 
‘Tartar Emetic is required to disorganize the blood, in order to accommodyy, 
condition of the blood to that of the solids. It has been most satisfactor; ly pro 
by the celebrated Louis, oe fewer patients are killed by this mode of treaty... 
than by being bled to death, and many of our ablest physicians are not only 
vinced of this truth, but converted to it. Before the disc overy and announce: a 
of this pathological myth, it would have been considered a murderous pr cee 
to give halfdrachm doses of Tartar Emetic to persons with any sort of Jung. 
stomach! However, now, it is clear that we are unpardonable, if we let an} 
of inflammation of the lungs, since they can be killed so much more speedi! 
easily by Tartar Emetic.’ 


iV and 


Here is another touch of the instrument : 
‘DINING FOR WIDOWS AND SMALL CHILDREN. 


‘GRaTUITOUS advice we are aware, is seldom valued, but we cannot forbear 
word or two about those yearly dinners the doctors eat at the Astor House, {pr . 
relief of the widows and small children of the defunct and pocr brethren: ay 
then, their miserable attempts at wit upon the melancholy occasion: ah me 
must be a solemn time amongst the gold spectacles and all the dignity: and sy 
hazardous experiments as they try with the generous wines and viands of Stetson 
From long experience and intimate acquaintance with the habits of the protess 
we should suppose that the extraordinary stimulus the stomachs of many of th 
must experience by the contact of these things, would produce such reaction ; 
commotion in their brains, as utterly to subv ert the functiuns of the little they have 
so that they would become quite useless—hyperemic life, 





13.—Exvements or Mereoroiocy, with Questions for Examination, Design 
for Schools and Academies. By Joun Brockiespey, A. M., Prof. 0) 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford. | 
lustrated with Engravings. Third Revised and Stereotyped Edition 
New-York: Published by Pratt, Woodford § Co. pp. 240. 


We have been greatly interested in looking over this work. As a science, \ 
teorology is of a comparatively recent date ; investigations of its phenomena having 
hitherto been chiefly confined to a few, even, of the professedly scientific me: 
This is true, notwithstanding the aerial, aqueous, and electrical phases whic 
have drawn attention and given birth, as it were, to the science, have been ob- 
servable and observed, from the earliest ages to the present time ;—even from t! 
period when the Sabian worshipers of Chaldea, bent in adoration before the sta 
of heaven. 

The work before us, though professedly a school-book, is profoundly interestin: 
both because the subject is interesting and beeause it is ably treated. 





: 


14.—Tue American Frora, Edited by A. B. Srrone, M. D., and 
Tue Intusraatep Natura. History, Edited by A. B. Strona, M. D., 
J.D. Post. Both published by Phe §- Spencer, 67 Bowery, New Ver 


Taz second Nos. are reeeived and fully justify our opinion of the first 
—Sold at PaLmer’s. 














OUR REUNION. 


a — 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 

_—Tue voice of a dear friend whose spirit we discern dwelling in the Valley ot 
the Shadow, comes to us laden with accents of heart-stirring woe. Words are 
rain to soothe such sorrow ; we offer him the sympathy which he can feel, but we 
not describe. 

‘Onr year ago to-day was dark and gloomy. Black clouds walled the sky, and 
weasional storms made more cheerless the aspect of the day. But for all this, my 
heart was full of light and joy. The frowning sky sought in vain to impress my 
heart with forebodings for the future ; the darkness without could not dispel the 
light of hope within. But why this contrast ? Why should outward forms of glooin 
fail to impress the mind with their own hue? Ah! it was my WEDDING Day ! 

‘To-day, the sun is bright ; everything of Earth reflects his joyous radiance, and 
returns his smile of love and joy. ‘The hearts of men beat with sympathy and hope 
al! inanimate creation is infused witii new life. But no earthly brightness can pierce 
the vail that shrouds my heart in gloom. Its darkness is more deep in contrast with 
the glowing joys without ; its solemn beating is more profound in woe as the tune- 
ful harmonies of joyous nature, trill sweet and clear in quick vibration. But why. 
again, such contrast? Alas! that holy union, whose contemplation, a year ago, 
was productive of so much joy, exists no more. Death hath sundered those ties 
that linked my soul in sweetest communion with one of earth’s choicest spirits. — 
The partner of my life and hope--the more than mutual sharer of my sorrows—-the 
truest heart that ever beat for me in sympathy--the fairest of Earth’s spirit-temples, 
enshrined within whose sanctuary was the deepest devotion and purest aflection 
ever yielded to man--the ever radiant and cheering light of my toilsome pathway 
in life--my loved and loving wife is gone from Earth !’ 


OnonpaGA Teacners’ [NstITUTE. 
——Wuar our revered ancestors would have thought of an association of Icha- 
bod Cranes for the purpose of devising means for the improvement of the Educa- 
tional interests of a country, we have no means of determining; but we feel 
pretty confident that more than one Brom Bones would be found who would 
endeavor to prove to them the remarkable affinity between their own caputs and 
apumpkin. But times are changing if not mending ; and we now have the very 
novel sight presented to us, of teachers not only taking their places high in the 
rank of society, but of their actually forming associations which guide and control 
measutably the great educational movements of the age. In the profession of 
teaching, we now have men of talent and ge nius, who, from their intrinsic worth, 
would be considered ornaments to any society, and who are constantly laboring 
to raise the standard of their profession and reduce it to system, so that it may 
ve considered as belonging to the sciences. 

In this State Schools for Teachers, County Institutes, and State Associations, 
form the machinery by which this great work is sought to be done. The State 
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Normal School, and the earnest,enthusiastic teachers who have grown up withy; 
its aid, give an impulse to the cause, which vibrates to the minutest fibers of . 
system. ‘The systems of individual teachers are carefully analyzed, and the o, 
ponent parts are reirranged in harmonious order, so as to make a perfect w),, 

Although founded upon the same general principles as other Institutes, t},, 
are some features of that of Onondaga, which are peculiar to it alone, and wh). 
may be profitably copied by others. Ist. It is entirely controlled and managed 
its own members, the Teachers of the County. 2d. The teaching of the Instity 
also devolves upon its members, so that there can be no possibility of a failur 
3d. Foreign aid is used when it can be obtained, but it is by no means indispe,. 
sable. 4th. The Institute during its day session is resolved into a school, whieh \s 
designed to be a model school, and the members are as thoroughly drilled in ¢); 
various branches as the time wi!l admit, while the evenings are spent in listenin, 
to lectures and essays, upon some general topics connected with education, oftey 
from distinguished gentlemen from abroad. 

The session just closed has never been surpassed in interest and general har- 
mony. ‘The class exercises have been thorough and systematic, the discussions 
pungent and interesting, and the lectures able and instructive. Perhaps t 
weeks conld not have been more profitably spent, by the two hundred teacher 
who were in attendance. 

We cannot close our notice of this Institute without alluding to a special order 
of business, which will serve to individualize this session, and distinguish it from 
all its predecessors, and from all which are to come, unless the proceeding shou) 
be hereafter made a regular class exercise, which, from its novelty, will be very 
apt to be the case. The exercise alluded to, was announced to'the Institute on 
Thursday, as the classes were called together at noon, by the Chairman of th 
Executive Committee in the following words: ‘The Executive Committee hav 
thought proper to vary the program slightly at this hour, and beg leave to an- 
nounce as a special order, the marriage of Mr. W. W. Newman and Miss £. 
E. WitxiaMs |’ ~The members of the Institute had no time to recover from their 
astonishment before the door was thrown open and the bridal party entered ; and 
scarcely a breath was heard before the ceremony clused, which united together 
two of the oldest members, and best known teachers in the county. The burst 
of applause which followed this ceremony, showed the delight with which the au- 
dience hailed the ushering in of a new era, and we believe that it was the united 
wish of all, that events of a similar character might often recur, as years roll by 
and Time continues his flight ;—that a Newman might be found each year to sus- 
tain the novel precedent. 


ART. 

Tue Bulletin of the American Art-Union comes in an enlarged and improved 
form, with two finely etched illustrations. The amount and variety of informa- 
tion in reference to the Arts, contained in this publication, are such as to render 
ta valuable companion to any who desire to be ‘ posted up’ in such matters 
Still we hardly know what to understand by this paragraph in reference to th 
designs of the Art-Union and its managers : 





ory . . “4: ur 
HEY intend to oppose in every honorable way, all illegitimate modes of enco 
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wing Art, and particularly all speculations which, under the cover of enlightening 
sublic taste, are intended to increase private gain, no matter what distinguished in- 
dividuals may lend their names to these mercenary schemes.’ 

We fear this looks like an assumption of that supervision over American Art, 
which bas been considered by a portion of our painters as an attempt to control 
and give direction to Judgment and Taste. If such be the case, it is reasonable 
0 suppose that the effort will prove fruitless of success. In fact, it is difficult to 
perceive why individual effort, or the organization of new institutions, should prove 
jetrimental to the interests of the Arts. It cannot be supposed that Genius and 
Taste are confined to one locality or conferred only upon a particular association. 
Private enterprise is undoubtedly at liberty to purchase, import, and exhibit any 
productions of the foreign masters, or set up and encourage a school of our native 
students. 

The article on the Dusseldorf School, gives a full description of the course pur- 
sued at that institution, The pupil commences, by executing drawings of the 
\iferent portions of the human body from plaster casts of those portions, until 
the professor pronounces him qualified to paint the whole figure. These prelimi- 
nary lessons usually occupy several months. Living models are provided by the 
Academy, and their positions are arranged by one of the professors. Seats for 
the students are placed like those of an amphitheater, one above the other, with 
ietsof light from above falling on the drawing. The mode! is also lighted by a 
strong jet thrown full upon his body by a tin reflector. The daily wages of the 
male models, are from seventy-five cents to one dollar and a half; females usually 
receive less. The fees of the Academy are estimated at about ten American dol- 
lars per annum. Living at Dusseldorf, costs about twenty dollars per month, 
including a well-furnished room. During the summer vacation, the students have 
an admirable opportunity for pedestrian exercises amid the rarest and most pic- 
turesque scenery. 

The celebrated American artist Leurze, is now at Dusseldorf engaged ona 
large picture of Washington Crossing the Delaware. It isto be hoped that this 
great national and historical work will be devoted to national purposes. Several 
others of our gative artists, are also pursuing their vocation at that place. 

Barto.ini, the Sculptor, whose death at Florence has been noticed by the 
journals, was followed to his grave in the Chapel of St. Luke, by all the lovers of 
Art and Literature in that city. Lorp Vernon, Prince Pontatowsky, the 
French Ambassador, &c., were among the torch-bearers. As the remains passed 
the Academy, a crown of laurel was placed on the coffin by two of his favorite 
pupils. Barroxini was the son of a dealer in charcoal. 

Apropos, where is the much-lauded engraving of Jenny Linp, from the painting 
by Maanus, recently issued by Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. of New York city? 

This likeness should get currency before her advent upon our shores. 


Musica, Review, 

——From the press of Huntineton & Savace we have the second No. of The 
American Musical Review, and Choir Singers’ Companion, a new periodical 
under the editorial charge of I. B. Woopsury, Esa. Whether or not this is a 
novelty in the musical world, we think from the character of this No. that it is 
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destined to succeed, both from its literary merit and the importance of the purp, 
to which it is devoted. 





New System or Music. 
Tue invention of Professor Von HEERINGEN, seems to create quite ay .. 


citement among the musical amateurs. Whatever dispenses with a large porto; 
of the arbitrary characters now used in musical notation, without impairing :), 
facilities for learning the science, must be an improvement. We understand ¢}, 
the Professor’s invention has received the sanction of several of the first composer, 





and performers in the country. 


Tue New Era 1n Astronomy, 

Proressor Mircue., whose labors in Astronomy are understood and app; 
ciated both in this country and by the astronomers of Europe, has given a y 
impulse to sidereal computations by a recent improvement in the machinery a- 
tached to the Cincinnati Observatcry. By this machinery the right ascension 
declination of the heavenly bodies is determined, with such rapidity and accuracy, 
that computations, which before required the labors ofa year, are now perform 
The Royal Astronomical Society have adopted the impro 





in a single night. 
ment in the Greenwich Observatory. 


SMALL CRITICISM. 
In the April No. of the Union, our printers made the awkward blunder 


heading the last page of the ‘ Reunion,’ with the running title of ‘ Literary Not 
’ This mistake has been seized on by two or three hyper-critics with a: 
One private individual even did us the honor to lavis 





ces. 
avidity truly amusing. 
upon us two-thirds of a column of choice invective through a daily paper of tls 
city. 
We should esteem these as really choice compliments, were it possible to rece: 

compliment from such sources; for so rabid an attack upon so evident a‘ printer’ 


mistake,’ proves the disposition to censure, without the ability to detect any thin 
® 


more of it. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


‘Tue Faux or Repvstics’ has decided merit, but is not sufficiently distinct: 





ive in its character. 


‘To My Moruer In LIEAVEN.’ 
Tue writer has, as usual, embodied in this poem many fine ideas, but the 


are intermingled with too much that is commonplace. We think the style no’ 





adapted to him. 


‘Tue Law or CreaTION.’ 
We had designed to give additional sections of this treatise in the present No.. 
Ts 


but were prevented by an unavoidable pressure of Literary and other matter. | 





will be continued next month. 
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The Phrenological Journal. 


HIS Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty-six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar 
a vear, in advance. 
To reform and perfect ot RSELVES and our RACE, is the most exalted of Wor . Todot 


mast understand the HUMAN CONSTITUTION. This, PuhrenoLogy, Puystotoay, and Virat Maa 
{ 


vetism embrace, and hence fully expound all the laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and 
canses of misery. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Each number will contain either the analysis and location of some phrenological faculty, illustrat 


an engraving, or an article on their combinations; and also the organization and character of 


ed by 
ss, together with frequent articles on Physiog 


some distinguished personage, accompanied by a liken 
nomy and the Temperame nts 


Published by POWLER AND WELLS, 


Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-st., N. York 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


HE Water-Cure Journat anv Hera.p or Rerorms, is published montily, at one DOLLAR 

a year, in advance, containing thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with engravings, ex 
hibiting the Structure and Anatomy. of the entire Human Body ; with familiar explanations, easily 
understood by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journau orHeavru, embracing the tru 
Lire anD LONGEVITY,has now been before the public several years. And they have expressed their 
approval of it by giving it a monthly circulation of upwards of Ten Thousand Copies. ‘This Journal 
is edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, aided by numerous able contributors in varior 

parts of our own and other countries, 


» principles of 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, Publishers, 
eras sa Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-street, New Yor! 
co B. R. Peck & Co., are our authorised Agents for Syracuse: ApRiance, for Oswego: D 
M. Dewey, for Rochester; T. 8. Hawks, i Butlalo; and all Booksellers, Postimasters, and 
Teac cher ors, throughout the United States. 


Daguerreotype Gallery, Granger Block, Syracuse. 


YEER & BENEDICT have removed to the above locat on, where they have fitted up an estal 

J lishment which, forstyle and adaptation to the business is not surpas 
now ready to execute those splendid Daguerreotype Likenesses, by the improved process, which will 
be inserted in Rings, Pins, Bracelets, Lockets, Cases or Parlor Frames, 


PRICE FROM $1 50 TO $2 


Rooms open from 8, A. M., to6, P. M. 
Instructions given in all the latest improvements of the Art, and apparatus furnished on reasonable 
terms, 
Likenesses taken of sick or deceased persons at their resic 
W. H. H. GEER. 
Syracuse, March, 8 18: 30. 


DENTAL SURGERY, BYC. F. CAMPBELL. 


Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite + Cat House. 
HOSE in want of the aid of a dentist, are invited to call and » specimens of work which 


“l in the State, and are 


lences, if desired. 


P. H. BENEDICT 





| @OX ATi ] 


will be warranted to compare favora!)ly with the best tote in this State, and at prices within the 


means of all. 
&# Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, or entire sets of TBETH on plate, that he will, 
ia order to obviate the inconvenience which people experien: fon going without teeth 3 ort 
months, which is necessary before inserting the permanent set, } farnish them with a temporary set fr 
from expense, until the set is inserted. 
Syracuse, January, 185) 50. 





PHYSIC AND SURGERY. 


R. THOMAS SPENCER, Office over Major Dana’s Store, corner of Warren and Canal sts, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





‘ THAYER, Artist. Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, Salina Street, Syra 
e cuse, N. Y 














Little Gg Co.'s Great Book Establishment. 





LITTLE & CO.’S GREAT CHEAP BOOKSTORE» 
ALBANY. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 





TP HIS House so well known throughout the State and the West has lately, by favorable omen 
ments effected with several of the largest firms in this country, and one in England, greatly ;, 
creased its business facilities. A carefully selected assortment of works in each of the folky 


Wing d. 
partments always on hand :— 


Architecture ; 

Arts and Sciences; 
Bibliography, Language, Philology ; 
Biography ; 

Divinity ; 

Drawing ; 

Domestic Economy ; 

Education ; 

Fiction (standard authors) ; 

Fine Arts; 

Genealogy ; 

History ; 

Illustrated Works ; 

Juvenile Works ; 

Logic, Moral Philosophy, Ethics ; 
Mathematical Sciences ; 

Music Ns poe Note Books ; 
Medical Sciences, Vetaeneary ; 
Penmanship, Phonography, Stenography ; 
Political Economy ; 

Poetry ; 

School and College Books ; 

Trade and Commerce ; 

Travels ; 

Voyages ; etc. etc. etc. 


MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 


Trustees, purchasing for School Libraries, will perhaps find it advantageous to call and examins 
stock and prices before purchasing of agents. 


STATIONERY. 


In addition to our usual Stock of Staple American Stationery, which it is thought is as large, va 
rious and well selected as any in the country, we are receiving a constant supply of 


French, English and German Stationery. 


Letter and Cap Paper, Blue and White Wove and Laid Plain and Ruled Note Paper and Envelopes, 
in great variety. 

Drawing Paper, English and American ; Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, Drawing Materials, etc. 

Inkstands, Ink, Portfolios, Writing Desks, Cutlery a small assortment, Gold Pens. 


Blank Books of every kind, which for superior workmanship and quality of materials, will compare 
favorably with any. 


—— All orders promptly and faithfully attended to.— 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 


) , penren ays & FOCKE, respectfally announce to their friends, patrons and the public 
generally, that they have removed their Book Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have 
greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and are now prepared to execute 


Book Binding in all its various Branches, 
Including Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, etc. etc. 


Also, constantly on hand at their Room, Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Brock, Blank Books of ever’ 
description. Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all work warranted to be durable. 
N. B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding of private and public Libraries, Music, &c. 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 
Syracuse, January, 1850 CHAS. A. FOCKE 











hine 











Sears’ Pictorial Library. 


TO TRUSTEES OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ro ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
VALUABLE BOOKS FOR PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND DISTRICT 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


SEARS’ PICTORIAL LIBRARY, 


twelve Volumes, large octavo, substantially bound in leather. Embellished with more than TWO 
THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed by the most eminent Artists of England and 





America. 


From His Excellency Hamivron Fisn, Governor of the State of New York. 


Mr. RopertT Sears,—Dear Sir—I have not had time, amid other engagements, for a very tho- 
rough examination of the series of Pictorial Works which you have been so kind as to send me. I 
have, however, examined them sufficiently to justify me in saying, that they are compiled with care, 
and are highly interesting and useful Family Books, pure in their moral tendency, and replete with 


valuable information, They are good books, and worthy of a place in our Jistrict School Libra- 
HAMILTON FISH. 


ries. 


From the Hon. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Common 
y 2, , } 
Schools. 
Srate or New York, Secretary's Office, 
Department of Common Schools, ALBANY, .Ipril 10, 1849. 


Mr. Ropert Sears,—Sir—I have examined your series of Pictorial Works: I find them to 
’ . 


contain a large amount of valuable information, and take pleasure in cheerfully recommending them 


as suitable Books to be introduced into the Common and District School Libraries of this State. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN: 


Recommendations of Hon. Ropertr H. Pruyn, Gasriet P. Disosway, James D. Burton, 
James W. BEEKMAN, ard ALONZO JoHNSON, Committee on Colleges, dcademices,and Common 
Schools. 

New York Leaisiature, 4pri/ 5, 1849. 
We have examined the PICTORIAL WORKS* edited and published by Mr. Robert Sears, 128 

Nassau-street, New York, prepared for DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES, and are of the opinion 

that they deserve a place in these institutions—designed as they are forthe diffusion of useful know- 

ledge. 


* The works alluded to as having been examined and recommended for the libraries, are as follows 
“A New and Popular description of the United States’’—** Pictorial history of the American Revo 
lution’’—*‘ Scenes and Sketches of Continental Europe’’—‘* Description of Great Britain and 
Ireland ’’—** Pictorial Family Annual ’’—*‘ Treasury of Knowledge’’—'‘'Information forthe People’' 
—The Family Instructor’’—‘* Pictorial Sunday Book’’—* Bible Biography’’—*‘ Bible History’’- 


Second Series of the ‘*‘ Wonders of the World.”’ 
ROBERT H. PRUYN, Chairman. 


GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY, JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
JAMES D. BUTTON, ALONZO JOHNSON. 





fF" AGENTS WANTED inevery section of the Union to sell the above works. Tomen 
of enterprise and tact, this offers an opportunity for useful, pleasant, and profitable employment. A 
cash capital of at least $25 or $50 will be necessary. Full particulars will be given on application, 


either personally or by letter. Postage must in all cases be paid. Please address 
ROBERT SEARS, 128 Nassau-street N. ¥. 





To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the State of New York. 


*,* ey copying this advertisement, entire, well displayed, as above, without any altera- 
tion or abridgement, (including this notice,) and giving it one or more insertions, shall receive a 
ee AY any one of our $2.50 or $3.00 works, (subject to their order,) by sending direct to the 
pablisher, 


Sa” No letter will be taken from the office unless post paid. 














Huntington & Savage's Publications. 


HUNTINGTON AND SAVAGE. 
PUBLISHERS, 
216 Pearl Street, New York, 


1OLICIT the attention of School Committees, Superintendents, Principals of Academies H 
Ss Schools, and Teachers generally, to the following TEXT BOOKs, embracing some of the “edby . 
most reliable in the United States. 

Several of them have been recently revised, with such additions and corrections as new discov. 
ies demanded, Impressed with the value and importance of the progress made in public instruc: 
daring the past five years, they have spared no expense in making every book on their list wh. 
required by the highest standard. Among these are Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, Goods 
National Geography, and Webster's Dictionaries—the latter having been made to conform to De 
Webster's large unabridged work, which has now very generally become the standard in ali on: 
higher institutions, and with professional men and scholars, 


ASTRONOMICAL SERIES. 
Mattison’s Astronomical Maps, 


Sixteen in number, each 34334 feet, put up on rollers and in a neat case ; set $15. 
These Maps illustrate the mechanism and phenomena of the Heavens as clearly as the Geograp) 
cal Map does the surface and condition of the Earth. 
4 , 

Mattison’s Elementary Astronomy, 

Illustrated by the above sixteen Maps, transferred to its pages in miniature form, in the finest 

wood engravings, 50 cents. 

In Preparation : 


Mattison’s Primary Illustrated Astronomy. 
Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 


A Revised Edition, nearly ready, in which, while the work remains substantially as it was | 
by the Author, both Book and Atlas have been thoroughly Revised, and all errors correcte 
These were chiefly those arising from new discoveries and new classifications in the Science. A 
facts and discoveries have been added, together with One Hundred New Illustrations 


} 


new 
$1.50. 


Mitchell’s Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 


With a new Star-Chart. $1.50. 


_—— 


SERIES OF MUSICAL WORKS. 
The Youth’s Song Book. 


By I. B. Woopsury, author of the Sterling and Popular Songs: 
** He doeth all things well,”’ 
** Be kind to the loved ones,’’ &c. 
Containing upwards of one hundred pieces, selected from the choicest melodies ever published in 


this country. 
These are arranged for one, two, three, and four voices, and adapted to the use of schools or families. 


The Timbrel : 


A Collection of Sacred Music, Selected and Arranged from the best European and American 
Authors. By LB. Woopsury and Bensamin F. Baker, Musical Saperintendent of the Bos 
ton Grammar Schools. 8&4 cts. 


The American Musical Review. 


Edited by I. B. Woopsury, and issued Quarterly, from Jan. 1, 1850: a quarto work of 16 pa’ 
ges, and each number to contain & pages of new sterling sacred and ballad music. The reading 
matter to be devoted to the elevation of church music and to musical news, American and For 
eigu—two pages of literary news. Terms: 50 cents per annum, in advance. 
This work is not only of great value to every individual, and to families interested in music, but spe 
cially so to choirs and societies ; each page of music in it is equivalent to two of any church music 
book, so each No. to 16 pages, and the year to 64 pages, worth more of itself than the present of 4 


year’s subscription. 


The Dulcimer ; 
Or THe New Yorx Cotiection or Sacegp Music. Containing compositions from the mo* 
distinguished American composers, together with selections from European authors, never ye 


published in this country. 
This work will comprise a larger collection of gems and sterling pieces in Sacred Masic, than any 


ever published in America, 


—In Press— 








with flats and sharps, and many other difficulties, so that children 








Huitingion § Savage's Publications. 


H&s would also announce to the Musical world, that they have become the exclusive publishers 


¢ Professor ** Von He rrincen’s Cetearatren Piuso-Forre Serr-Insrrveecror.”’ 


lreaciy received from the most thorough and accomplished 


Roth the author and publishers have 
asical gentlemen, the highest testimonials of its simplicity and adaptation for a rapid acquirement of 
nu i ae ° a ; " 
» Piano and reading of music. Prof. Von H. has received a patent for this system, 


a knowledge of the 
nd itis thought by the best judges itsintroduction into all the common schools and seminaries 


oar country will constitute a new era in the cultivation of music and musical taste. It dispenses 
may easily read music, while ne 


> is lost, 


¢ ft 
Al 


thing of the richness and variety of more difficult and scientific musi 
H. vy S, will Pp blis h 7a a fe w daus 


“Youth's Song Book for Common Schools,’’ 
On this method. 


Key Board for the Piano-Forte, 


And choice Original and Selected Sheet Music, 

Dr. Edward Hodges says : 

“Mr. Von Herringen’s new method is a very ingenious attempt 
complexity ; I therefore cheerfully subscribe for a copy.”’ 

Mr. Henry C. Timm writes : 

“[T have carefully examined your newly invented system of notation, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that I find it infinitely more simple than our present one, /t ts my firm belief that a pupil 
taught according to your system will acquire a facility to read music written according to this 
system of notation in much less time than the best method could accomplish in reading the other.’’ 

Mr. Geo. Loder, also one of the most distinguished Pianists and Musical Directors in New York, 


ays 


tw divest musical notation of its 


Asimpler method of musical notation than the one at present 'n use has long been a desidera- 
tum with musicians. I think you may exclaim with the sage of old—Eureka! And I have no he- 
sitation in saying—after a careful examination of your system in company with one of the ablest 
masters in this city—that for all ordinary purposes your plan possesses numberless advantages over the 
old system, and that pupi/s upon the Piano-Forte in part ne ws will learn to read in less than half the 


time required by the ordinary method,’’ 
PINNEY’S FRENCH SERIES. 
Pinney’s First Book in French. 


1 vol. 1&mo. 50 cts, 
This book is more simple and easy for beginners than any heretofore published in the New Method, 





and is designed to precede Mr. Pinney’s large Work. 


Pinney’s First Book in French. 
With a Key, 53 cts, 


The Practical French Teacher ; 
Or, a New Method of learning to read, write, and speak the French. By Norman Pinney» 
A.M. 1 vol. 12mo, 400 pages. New and improved edition just published, $1.13, 


Key to the Practical French Teacher. 


62 cents. 
These are the best works now published for learning the French Language. The plan is that of 


Manesca, but more practical in its details, and aims not only to secure much greater interest, on the 
pa of the pupil, but a more rapid acquisition. Pinney commences with the simplest elements of the 
anguage, and advances, one by one, through all the parts of speech. Each lesson is an actual con- 
versation in the language, and these are progressive and systematic, These works are rapidly taking 
the place of other French works of the kind wherever they become known. 

Professor Wneaton, of Harvard University, says of the Teacher—* It is an improvement on those 
works of a similar natare heretofore published, and has several advantages over them.”’ 





“ JUST PUBLISHED. 


Pinney’s Progressive French Reader. 
1 vol. 12mo. 375 pages, suited to the gradual advancement of learners generally, with Notes and 


Lexicon, and especially adapted to the practical French Teacher, $1. 
It embraces selections from the best French Classics, in prose and verse, and has special reference 


in the character of the lessons to the gradual advancement of the student. 


Kames’ Elements of Criticism. 


With Analysis and Translations of Ancient and Foreign Illustrations. New 


Apranam Mitis, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. $1.50. 
In this edition an analysis of each chapter is prefixed. 
terms, and is especially adapted to use as a text-book. 


Jones’s System of Penmanship. 
In Eight Numbers. An admirable series for teaching. 13 cts. 


Faition, By 


It contains an index and definition of 

















Pratt, Woodford § Co.'s Publications. 





“APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PRATT, WOODFORD %& CO, 


No. 4, Cortland Street, New York. 


DODD'S ARITHMETIC, comprehensive, and carefully arranged on a new plan, by Prof. J. p 
Dodd, of Transylvania U niversity. 

WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY AND SURVEYING ; a new and complete work. 

OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY colored maps. 

OLNEY’S NATIONAL PRECEPTOR, or, Sevectrions in Prose anp Poerry ; designed ; 
improve the scholar in Reading and Speaking ; in extensive use, 

OLNEY 'S QUARTO GEOG R. APHY for Families and Schools, with the latest revisions, 
OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. This standard work has been recept!y 
revised. The Atlas is entirely new, and engraved in the best style, on an enlarged seale ; it oo 

tains several new Maps, besides a Map of the Roman Empire and Ancient Greece, to illustra 
Ancient History. 

OLNEY’S OUTLINE MAPS; on a large scale, comprising The World, North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa, beautifully engraved and colored. 

EXERCISES on do. do. do. 


COMSTOCK’S SERIES OF BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for children. 

SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, newly revised and enlarged, including late disco 
veries, 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; a new work. 

THE YOUNG BOTANIST ; new edition. 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY; including vegetable Physiology and a description of common 
Plants ; with cuts, 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY, both comparative and human, containing new and interesting 
facts, facts that all should know. 

(NEW) ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY, illustrated. 

NA TU R AL HISTORY OF BIRDS, showing their comparative size. 

OF BEASTS, - 
“7 = OF BIRDS AND BEASTS, showing their comparative size. 
BENTLEY'S PICTORIAL SPELL ING BOC )K ; the most attractive book for children. 
cheap edition. 

THE PAMILY and SCHOOL DICTIONARY, by the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, and Rev. B 
Hooker. This book is eminently useful to children as an assistant to Composition. 

FAMILIAR TALES FOR CHILEREN, or, Introduction to Second Reader, by Mrs. Griffin. 

HALL’S GEOGRAPHY, for children. 

THE STUDENT'S PRIMER ; containing numerous cuts. This Primer is pronounced the bes 
work of the kind extant. 

BROCKLESBY’S ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with numerous plates illustrative of 
this highly entertaining science. 


BULLIONS’ CLASSICAL SERIES. 


NEW, OR ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercisiog in parsing. By George Spencer, A. M. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 

LATIN READER; with an Introduction on the Idioms of the Latin Language, an Improved 
Vocabulary, &c. 

CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Vocabulary, &c. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR, 

GREEK READER, with Introduction and Improved Lexicon. 

THE FRENCH READER AND CONGU GA TOR, containing all that is necessary to begis 
and complete the study of French. By Professor L. Nau. 

ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Abridged from Hume and Smollett, and adapted 
to the use of Schools. With 49 Engravings 

GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL ViEW OF THE WORLD; embracing the manner, 
customs, and pursuits of every nation ; illustrated by numerous cuts. 


*.* A Lisgrat Discount To Purcuasers aT WHOLESALE. 
Sy Country Merchanss supplied on liberal terms. £23 









D. Appleton g Co.'s Publications. 


TEXT BOOKS 


FOR LEARNING THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LANGUAGES. 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broadway, New York. 
I. FRENCH, 


COLLOT’S Dramatic French Reader. 12mo. $1. 
DE FIVA’S Elementary French Reader. 12mo. 50 cents, 
DE FIVA’S Classic French Reader for Advanced Students. 12mo. $1. 















’ 







































1.8 OLLENDORFF’S Elementary French Grammar. By Greene. l6mo. 38 cents; with Key, 50 
cents. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning French. Edited by J. L. Jewett. 12mo. $I. 
se KEY toditto. 75 cents. . ‘ 
ROWAN’S Modern French Reader. 12mo. 75 cents. 
ently SURRENNE’S French Pronouncing Dictionary. 1l2mo. $1 50. 
re VALUE’S New and Easy System of Learning French. I2mo. (Jn Press.) 
oT NEW and COMPLETE FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 1Lvol. 8vo. To match 
uty Adler’s German Lexicon. (Jn Press.) 
Il. GERMAN. 
ADLER’S Progressive German Reader. 12mo. $1. 
. GERMAN and English, and English and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities. 
lvol. large 8vo. $5. 
- EICHORN’S New Practical German Grammar. !2mo. $1. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning German. Edited by G. J. Adler. 12mo. $1 50 
=“ Ilf. ITALIAN. 
ng FORESTI’S Italian Reader. 12mo. §$1. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. Foresti. 12mo. $1 50. 
KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 
IV. SPANISH. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velasquez and T. Simonne 
, 12mo. $1 50 
KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 
PALENZUELA’S New Grammar on the Ollendorff System, for Spaniards to Learn English. 
. (In Press.) 
VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12mo. $1 25. 
of VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Phrase Book ; or Conversations in English and Spanish, 18mo. 







38 cents. 
VELASQUEZ’S and SEOANE’S New Spanish and English, and English and Spanish Diction 
ary. Large 8vo. To match “‘ Adler’s German Lexicon.’’ (Jn Press.) 






(VEARLY READY.) 


V. VALUE’S OLLENDORFF. 


ANEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO 


READ, TRANSLATE, WRITE AND SPEAK 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Preceded by a Treatise on French Pronunciation, by which that dificult part of a spoken 
language can easily be acquired in 12 Lessons. 


ToesgTHer witn a CommerctaL Corresponpence a CompLeTe GRAMMATICAL 
Synopsis, aND A Correct Inpex. 


1 Volume. 12mo. 















D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 


PROFESSOR MANDEVILLE'S READING BOOKS 


Appleton & Co., Publishers; 200 Broadway, N.Y. 


{. PRIMARY, OR FIRST READER. 10 cents. 
If. SECOND READER. 17 cents 


These two Readers are formed substantially on the same plan; and the second is a continy 


¢f the first. The design of both is, to combine a knowledge of the meaning and pronun 
words, with a knowledge of their grammatical functions. The parts of speech are introd 
cessfully, beginning with the articles; these are followed by the demonstrative pronouns 


again by others, class after class, until all that are requisite to form a sentence have been « 


considered : when the common reading lesson begin dates 
The Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the Primary, but adds largely to the ; 

mount of information. ‘The eluld is here alse tanght to read writing as well as printed matter: a 

in the realing lessons, attention is constantly directed to the different ways in which sentences or 


formed and connected, and of the peculiar manner in which each of 1 n is delivered 4 


have examined these books, have pronounced them a decided and important advance on every othe 


of the same class, in use 
lil. THIRD READER, 25 cents. 
IV. FOURTH READER. 37 1-2 cents. 


In the first two readers, the main object is to make 


the pupil acquainted with the meani 


i”? an 
functions of words, and to impart facility in pronouncing them in sentential connection : the tend 
ing design of these, is to form a natural, flexible, and varied delivery. Accordingly, the T 
Reader opens with a series of exercises on articulation and modulation, containing numerous ex, 
ples for practice on the elementary sounds (including errors to be corrected), and on the differ ; 
movements of the voice, produced by sentential structure, by emphasis, and by the passions, 


le 
uce 


” 





> ANd the 


Th 


habits formed by these exercises, which should be thoroughly, as they can be easily mastered, under 
intelligent instruction, find scope for improvement and contirmation in the reading lessons whieh 


follow in the same book and that which succeeds. 
These lessons have been selected with special reference to the following peculiarities : 
1. Colloquial character. 
2. Variety of sentential structure. 
2. Variety of subject matter, 
4. Adaptation to the progressive development of the pupil’s mind ; and, as far as possible. 
5. Tendency to excite moral and religious emotions. 
V. THE FIFTH READER: or, COURSE OF READING. 75 cents. 
VI. THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. Sl. 


These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as well as the understanding and vo 


powers of the pupil. 


Tue Course or READING comprises three parts: the first part containing a more elaborate 


description of elementary sounds, and of the parts of speech grammatically considered, than was 
deemed hecessary in the preceding works, here indispensable - part Se ond, a complete classiticat 
and description of every sentence to be found in the English, or any other language ; examples o 


which in every degree of expansion from a few words to the half of an octavo page in length, are 


adduced, and arranged to be read ; and as each species has its peculiar delivery as well as structure, 
both are learned at the same time ; part third, paragraphs; or sentences in their connection unfokl 


ing general thoughts, as in the common reading books. 


It may be observed that the selections of sentences in part second, and of paragraphs in part third, 
comprise some of the finest gems in the language; distinguished alike for beauty of thought and fa 
cility of diction. If not found in a school book, they might be appropriately called ** elegant ex 


tracts,’’ 


The ELemMEeNtTs or Reapine anpd ORarTory closes the series with an exhibition of the whole 


theory and art of Elocution, exclusive of gesture. It contains, besides the classifications of sentences 
already referred to, but here presented with fuller statement and illustration, the laws of punctua 
tion and delivery deduced from it; the whole followed by carefully selected pieces for sentential 


analysis and vocal practice. 


Tue Resutr. The student who acquaints himself thoroughly with the contents of this book, 


will, as numerous experiments have proved : 
1. Acquire complete knowledge of the structure of language ; 
2. Be able to designate any.sentence of any book by name at a glance ; 
3. Be able to declare with equal rapidity its proper punctuation ; 
4. Be able to declare, and with sufficient practice, to give itsproper delivery. 


Such are a few of the general characteristics of the series of school books which the publishers now 


offer to the friends and patrons of asound common school and academic education. 
N.B. The punctuation in all these books conforms to the sense and proper delivery ¢ < 


af erory sen 


tence, and is a guide to s0th. Whena departure from the proper punctuation occurs, the oo 
delivery is indicated. As reading books are usually punctuated, it is a matter of surprise that chi 


dren should learn to read it at all. 


*,* The above series of Reading Books are already very extensively introduced and commended 
by the most experienced Teachers in the country. ‘‘ Prof, Mandeville’s system is eminently ors! 
nal, scientific, and practical, and destined, wherever it is introduced, to supercede at once all ot! 

”? 


ers. 
cy” 1 large discount made from the above prices 

















OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





Literary Unton.—The April number of this magazine is already issued. 
Its leading article entitled, “The New School of Poetry,” is a very able 
review of the poetical character of the lamented Encar A. Por. Rev. 
g, J. May, eontributes an article styled “Man as He Was and Is.” The 
President Stories, by Charles Acton, are continued. There are likewise 
several other articles of considerable merit, in prose and verse ; and the 
“Literary Notices” are numerous and interesting. — Syracuse Standard. 

New Monruty.— We have received the third number of the “Literary 
Union,” a magazine published at Syracuse, N. Y., by Winchell & Johon- 
net. It contains a number of articles of great merit, and is decidedly 
worthy of patronage. We can appreciate their labors.—S/. Louis Rev- 
eile. 

Tue Lirerary Union.—The April number has been Jaid on our table. 
We think we observe a gradual growth of excellence in this Magazine. 
Its papers, generally, are of a high order, and its aim is an elevated one. 
It deserves a wide patronage, and we hope that it may be wisely cherished 
by the citizens of Western New York.— Temperance Protector. 

“Independent in Everything,” is the somewhat audacious motto of Tur 
Literary Unton—a monthly “journal of progress,” published at Syracuse, 
under the guidance of Messrs. Winchell & Johonnot. The 4th number, 
the only one we have seen, gives evidence of life, capability, and self-sus- 
taining power.— Newark Daily Advertiser. 

Tue [atrErary Union.—We have received the fourth number of a 
monthly magazine with the above title, published at Syracuse, N. Y., by 
Messrs. Winchell & Johonnot. Unlike a majority of the trash emanating 
from large Cities, filled with sickly sentimentalism, its tone is of a healthy 
and moral order’; and the perusal of its pages cannot fail but to instruct 
as well as entertain the reader. We wish it that success which the en- 
terprise unquestionably deserves. 

Tue Literary Union for April, being the Fourth number in its new 
form, is received. Its present form is that of a Magazine, beautifully 
printed and filled with Original productions of the choicest and most 
talented character.— Tribune. 

Tue Literary Unioy.—This magazine has reached its fourth number— 
iscondueted with considerable ability—professes to be “independent in 
every thing”—and is in every respect a creditable publication. Its articles 
display good taste, its criticisms are just and discriminating, and it is rapid- 
ly acquiring a high reputation among its cotemporaries. It is under the 
— supervision of J. M. Wixcuery and James Jononnot.— Syracuse 

ournal, 

Literary Union.--This publication preserves a manliness of bearing 
that commands respect. Several of the articles of the present number 
are ably written, and will extend the good name of thepublication.—Re- 
ligious Recorder. 
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THE LITERARY UNION: 
A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS. 
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“ Independent in Everything.” 
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Tue New Series commenced in January in the form of q | 
Magazine ; original in contents and character and scrupul. | 
ously pure in tone. 

Its general aim is the elevation of American Literature: 

| including reforms in Education, Religion, Politics, Science 
and Art. These topics are treated in a spirit of independ. 
' ence and liberality. 


ABLE WRITERS 


_ are continually being added to our corps of contributors, and 
we feel that the increasing merit of the Union justifies its 
sentiment—Proecress. 


OUR REVIEWS 


and Literary Notices are prepared with great care and a 
sincere desire to render justice. Still, we by no means con- 
fine our criticisms to books ; we deal with men and principles. 


TERMS, &e. 


The Literary Union is published at Syracuse, N. Y., the 
first of each month, in Octavo form of 64 to 72 pages (mak- 
ing each year two elegant volumes) at $3,00 per annum, or 
$2,00 in advance. [V7 The ricut xinp of Agents wanted. 

All communications addressed, post parn, to 

J. M. WINCHELL, 
Proprietor. 


Notice to Subscribers. 

Tose of our Patrons who continue their subscriptions beyond the 
time for which they paid, can save $1.00 a year by paying in advance, 
Most of these expired with the March No.; such had better send $1.50 to 


| pay to Jan. All payments made prior to Jung Ist, shall be considered in 
advance. 














